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Asia—Important to All of Us 


By RONALD S. ANDERSON 


issue to Asian education in recognition of 

the importance of Asia in all our lives. In- 
terest in Asia is of long standing in this country. 
The United States was one of the sponsors of 
the basic United Nations resolutions providing 
for technical assistance to governments. Part 
of the fee assessed annually on member states 
to support the United Nations and the specialized 
intergovernmental agencies (e. g., UNESCO) is 
used for technical assistance to various govern- 
ments. In addition to the assessment by virtue of 
its membership in the UN, the United States gov- 
ernment—with the support of the people—has 
made large voluntary contributions to the United 
Nations’ expanded program of technical assis- 
tance to finance projects requested by and for 
the economically underdeveloped countries. The 
United States is participating in UNESCO’s new 
major project for “mutual appreciation of East- 
ern and Western cultural values,” a ten-year pro- 
gram launched this year to promote reciprocal 
understanding through research, education, and 
public information. 

In addition to its participation in multilateral 
programs, our government, in its bilateral pro- 
grams with other governments, has sent educa- 
tional advisers to many parts of Asia at the re- 
quest of the government concerned. Today the 
International Cooperation Administration of our 
government has about 100 specialists in edu- 
cation serving nations from Korea to Afghan- 
istan. It has an even larger number in Asia 
under university contracts. Then there are the 
many programs, private and governmental, un- 
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MR. ANDERSON (Omega 1607) is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Commission on International Educa- 
tion. He is now on leave from the University of 
Michigan to serve as a specialist in comparative edu- 
cation of Far Eastern Countries with the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. He returned recently from a ten- 
week tour of Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, and Burma. 


der which Asians are brought to this country 
for study, research, and training. The Institute of 
International Education’s annual census of edu- 
cational exchange reports over thirteen thousand 
Asian students and faculty members in this coun- 
try during 1956-57, and approximately 450 
Americans studying in Asia during the same pe- 
riod. 

To provide in-service training of teachers in our 
own country, sixteen universities from New Eng- 
land to California held workshops in Asian 
studies last summer, eleven of these programs 
being sponsored by the Asia Foundation and the 
Japan Society. 

In November of this year the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO devoted its sixth na- 
tional conference, held in San Francisco, to a 
consideration of “What the American Citizen Can 
Do to Promote Mutual Understanding and Co- 
operation Between Asia and the United States.” 
Keyed to this theme, November was “Asia 
Month” throughout the country, with local pro- 
grams stimulating new interest in this area. What 
Asians think and how they feel are recognized 
as significant factors to the United States as well 
as to the rest of the world. 


A Battleground of Ideas 

As in many other parts of the world, ideas are 
contending for the minds of millions of people in 
Asia, ideas of socialism, communism, fascism, 
and democracy. And traditionally in Asia, stu- 
dents and student movements play a role in de- 
cisions their country takes in matters of gov- 
ernment. Schools are important because nations 
look to them to transmit the national culture. 
Nations that have gained their independence 
since World War Il—among them the Philippines, 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, and most re- 
cently Malaya—have discovered that they must 
not only unite their people on the basis of work- 
able ideals of government but also teach them 
to solve the weighty problems of constructing 
and operating a modern state. For these tasks 
they need an educated leadership and citizenry. 
These they have lacked in sizeable numbers, for, 
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until they gained independence, there was little 
or no opportunity for the population as a whole 
to gain an education. As a result, the new nations 
of Asia were catapulted into the modern world 
almost devoid of trained and specialized man- 
power. They are trying hard to catch up by 
building efficient school systems. Education holds 
top priority among Asian governments. 

Besides this official government stimulus, a 
great and growing demand for education comes 
from the people. Just as in our own “educational 
awakening” of the decades before the Civil War, 
education is looked upon as a panacea. The 
Asian is convinced that the only way he can get 
the good things of life—and American movies 
and the GI have shown him what some of them 
are—is to get an education; so he joins his voice 
and his newly-gained vote to the swelling demand. 
So overwhelming has this demand become that 
all governments have trouble meeting it. 

The first and over-riding educational problem 
of Asia is the shortage of teachers and schools. In 
many countries this problem is complicated by 
the backlog in building occasioned by war dam- 
age as well as by the need for expansion to keep 
up with the post-war spurt in population. 

A second common _ educational problem 
throughout Asia is the traditional attitude to- 
ward work and the sharp separation between the 
scholar and the worker, the leader and the fol- 
lower. The elite, upper-caste scholars and leaders 
were above dirtying their hands with ordinary 
labor. This was for the uneducated. In traditional 
China the scholar let his fingernails grow long 
to advertise his exalted role in life and to state 
his disdain for manual labor. In South Asia this 
attitude was fostered for centuries by the prac- 
tice of training native-born persons for white- 
collar jobs in colonial administration, as clerks 
to replace more expensive help from home. This 
policy separated potential leaders from their own 
people and tended to confirm their conviction 
of superiority over the common people. Even now 
not everyone in Asia accepts the philosophy that 
education should serve the needs of the people. 

Today, with every country feeling the pinch 
of a shortage of technicians and scientists, there 
is a reluctance on the part of Asian youths to 
go into the practical professions and trades. De- 
spite a high level of technical proficiency, Japan 
continues to have an oversupply of college grad- 
uates in law and literature, with white-collar un- 
employment in these fields and a shortage of grad- 
uates in science, engineering, agriculture, and 
medicine. Publicity campaigns of the Ministry of 
Education to persuade students to go into science 
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and technology have had indifferent success, and 
the prospect for the next several years is, accord- 
ing to ministry statistics, a continued shortage 
of scientists in Japan. At the secondary level in 
the same country a carefully-planned vocational 
training program suffers in enrollment. Parents 
prefer for prestige purposes that their children 
take the academic course whether or not they 
are going on to college. 

In mainland China under Communist control, 
“love of labor” was included in the “five loves” 
required by the first constitution, and technical 
education has been greatly stressed for the re- 
construction of the country. Under totalitarianism, 
the problem of recruitment is easier; a quota is 
usually set up for each district, and students are 
simply drafted into the technical school, even 
when this strips districts of teachers and officials. 

In the non-Communist areas of Asia another 
major problem is the ideology of the student 
population. There is little doubt that the Com- 
munists have made student movements one of 
their major interests and that they have had suc- 
cesses by appealing to the idealism of youth and 
their desire for quick solutions. In Japan the 
National Federation of Students’ Self-Govern- 
ing Associations, with a claimed membership of 
180,000 out of a total of over a half-million uni- 
versity students, staged a number of spectacular 
demonstrations throughout the year, protesting 
such things as the British hydrogen tests at Christ- 
mas Island and nuclear war in general. A Tokyo 
newspaper pointed up the federation’s bias and 
its inconsistency in protesting British and Amer- 
ican nuclear tests while completely ignoring a 
whole series of nuclear tests held by the Russians 
in April.’ The Hungarian crisis was a serious 
blow to the federation; a group of private uni- 
versity student bodies progressively severed re- 
lations when the National Federation defended 
the Russian action in Hungary.” This policy was a 
revelation to many thoughtful members who had 
not questioned the leftist-oriented leadership. 

In Burma the Student Union was officially dis- 
solved by the government for its radical activities 
and rioting and was replaced by student coun- 
cils, which were advisory bodies to the school 
administration. (One noted Burmese educator, 
however, depreciated the dangers in student 
movements by saying: “When the radical stu- 
dents leave college, they become conservatives.”) 

Despite many such problems, the overall pic- 
ture of education in Asia is a promising one. 
Learning traditionally has high prestige, and the 





1 Editorial, English Mainichi, Tokyo, May 18, 1957. 
2 English Mainichi, Tokyo, December 17, 1956. 
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teacher is a revered figure. There is an acute articles that follow, are leading the way to a 
awareness of the importance of education at frontal attack on the lower levels of living pre- 
all levels of society and in governmental leader- vailing in many underdeveloped areas. Given 
ship. Experiments such as the community schools _ these factors plus a stable world economy and a 
in Taiwan and the Philippines and the community _ period of peace, there is a high potential for edu- 
development projects in India, described in the cational achievement in Asia. 





A Commission on International Education Project 


T IS with deep satisfaction that the Commission on International Education 
of Phi Delta Kappa, in cooperation with the PHt DELTA KapPaN editor, Dr. 
Elam, is privileged to present to the fraternity this special issue of the journal 
devoted to Asian education. It is another of a series of special issues published 
within recent years under the sponsorship of the commission to explore facets 
of educational development in other countries. This is one of the important projects 
of the commission in its efforts to further international understanding within the 
fraternity. 
Since its inception, the Commission on International Education has considered 
this task to be a very important one. The commission’s continuing major purposes 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Stimulation of greater study and understanding of education in other coun- 
tries. This issue on Asian education represents one of the larger fraternity efforts 
to promote such international understanding among its members. 


2. Fostering the interchange of educational leaders and students between the 
United States and other countries as a means of sharing educational ideas and de- 
veloping international understanding and good will. 


3. Encouraging the establishment in each fraternity chapter of a committee on 
international education (a) to serve a liaison function between the Commission on 
International Education and the local group and (b) to further projects of its own 
in the local chapter, school, and community. 


4. Promoting within the fraternity an interchange of ideas and experiences 
in welcoming foreign students and visitors and facilitating their adjustments to 
our campuses and communities. 


As its next major project, the commission has in preparation a handbook of 
suggestions by which local chapters may help the student and visitor from other 
lands to adjust quickly to the local situation. It also suggests ways in which chapters 
may utilize the valuable human resources represented by these students for a better 
understanding of their cultures. 


The election of Dr. Clifford C. Pitt of the University of Toronto to membership 
on the Commission on International Education was a move toward interchange of 
persons from other countries. This action was followed by a meeting of the com- 
mission at the University of Toronto in May of this year. Other commission 
members are Ronald S. Anderson, Donald P. Cottrell, Carl H. Gross, J. Roy Leevy 
(board representative), A. T. Lindley, Paul W. Seagers, and Nelson L. Bossing, 
chairman. —N.L.B. 





The Development of Education in 


Mainland China 


The course of political history in the Far East may well 
depend upon the success gained by Communist China in 
matching Western material standards, which all Asia envies. 

' Here is an account of educational progress basic to success, 
carefully put together by an observer in Hong Kong. 


By R. F. SIMPSON 


lems and prospects of education in Mainland 

China today, one is immediately faced with 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable information. 
The official publications provide certain figures, 
but there is no way of checking their reliability 
and one is forced therefore to accept them as a 
starting point and try to interpret their significance 
in the light of the articles from the mainland 
press which filter into Hong Kong. 

In this article, therefore, I propose to start by 
giving a critical outline of the more concrete de- 
velopments in the various fields of education and 
to conclude with some views on the more subtle 
changes which are taking place in the life of 
students, teachers, and the population generally 
as the result of the educational ideas so syste- 
matically imposed by the new regime. 


[: attempting to give a picture of the prob- 


Primary and Secondary Education 


Prior to 1949, primary education was avail- 
able to no more than 40 per cent of school-age 
children. At present it is estimated that 80 per 
cent receive some form of primary education, al- 
though the duration may be very short indeed. 
In the cities this figure of 80 per cent may well 
be correct, and the provision of primary educa- 
tion for all by the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan is still a possibility. But in the vast rural 
areas such a prospect must lie several decades 
ahead. 

Between 1949 and 1952 a doubling of the 
primary school population took place. (See Table 
I.) From 1952 to 1955 there was but little 





MR. SIMPSON is a lecturer in education at the 
University of Hong Kong. He spent some time in 
China this summer collecting information for this 
article and taking the photographs which accom- 


pany it. 
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change, presumably due to a shortage of school 
buildings and teachers. Since 1955 a further 
increase has taken place, but the budget for 
1957-58 has made it clear that this rate of growth 
cannot continue unless it is backed by money 
from further industrial development. 

The Communists claim a three-fold increase in 
primary school students since 1947 and attribute 
this to the “system.” It can, of course, be pointed 
out that a large increase is only to be expected 
after a war. We have seen Japan achieve its 
extremely high percentage of literacy without 
communism. Yet it cannot be denied that Com- 
munist influence has made China more conscious 
of its own need for development and in doing 
so has provided a stimulus to educational ex- 
pansion. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the Chinese people do not have to be “sold” 
the idea of education. In fact, many parents be- 
lieve that “of all things in the world, the study 
of books is the best.” (They have yet to be per- 
suaded of the merits of a more practical educa- 
tion. ) 

Although the intention is, no doubt, to make 
all schools state operated eventually, the popular 
demand for education has been so great that 
the government has had to permit factories, street 
associations, and even private bodies to set up 
their own schools. The buildings used are often 
poor by modern standards, but the policy (and 
probably the best one in the circumstances} ap- 
pears to be to provide quantity rather than qual- 
ity except for a number of show places. It is 
also worth noting that it is customary for each 
building to be used for two separate schools, one 
held in the morning and another in the after- 
noon. A third school held in the evening is also 
not unknown. 

Secondary education may be compared with 
Thursday’s child in that it has far to go. Even 
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EDUCATION IN MAINLAND CHINA 
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IN SCHOOLS OF CHINA, 1949-1957* 





——— 


Number of Students (in thousands) 





Type of Institution 1949.50 


1952-53 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57** 





194 
2.8 
3,145 
636 
2,490 
260 
2,230 
19 
51,100 
424 


117 


Higher Educational Institutions 
0.6 


Post-Graduate Students 
Secondary Schools 
Secondary Vocational 
Middle Schools 


Short-Term Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Kindergartens 


216 258 292 443 
4.2 4.8 4.8 
3,629 4,246 4,473 
668 608 537 
2,933 3,587 3,900 
360 478 580 
2,573 3,109 3,320 
28 51 36 
51,664 51,218 53,126 
430 484 562 


5,150 
4,707 
724 
3,983 
63,000 





25,776 54,439 


Total Number of Students 


55,509 55,721 57,892 





* From Handbook on People’s China. Peking: Foreign Languages Press, April, 1957. 


** Only figures available. 


though a rapid growth in middle schools is taking 
place, the 1956-57 figure of 5,150,000 students, 
when compared with 63,000,000 in the primary 
schools, shows that only about 8 per cent of 
primary school students ever get to a middle 
school and only one-sixth of these are in a 
senior middle school. There is, therefore, consid- 
erable room for the expansion of the academic 
type of school. But eventually a broader concept 
of secondary education will need to emerge. 
Schools run on the comprehensive pattern may be 
encouraged, as the ideal of equal opportunities 
for all would presumably be ideologically accept- 
able. The development of this type of school is 
often hindered by a vested interest in academic 
education; but in modern China, where the skilled 
manual worker is now paid a salary equivalent 
to that of the professional man, this seems 
unlikely to be a serious delaying factor. 


If it is out of step with the industrial and social 
development of a country, the rapid development 
of secondary education is not necessarily advan- 
tageous. Educational changes tend to follow so- 
cial changes, not to initiate them, and no lasting 
social changes are likely to take place until the 
ideas behind them have been absorbed into the 
culture of the people. This is well illustrated 
by the difficulty at present being experienced in 
persuading young Chinese of peasant origin who 
have left rural areas to return and develop these 
areas after graduation from middle schools in 
the towns. A considerable effort has had to be 
made to give them the “correct” ideological view- 
point. Students are told that “while knowledge 
can be acquired in schools, living knowledge can 
likewise be learned in production. This knowledge 


is indispensable for everyone, and for intellectual 
youth it is all-important to combine mental and 
physical labor.”? 

Productive labor is supposed to be undertaken, 
on a voluntary basis, by both school and uni- 
versity students. Whether it is in fact carried out 
depends on the local availability of suitable work. 
This should not be thought of as forced labor 
except insofar as students are forced by group 
pressure, and it should not be forgotten that the 
need to break down the barrier between mental 
and manual workers is a very real one in China 
and is not to be condemned outright. 

The problem of developing secondary educa- 
tion in rural areas is also being dealt with by the 
establishment of “hat-wearing” schools. This pic- 
turesque term requires some explanation. Al- 
though primary schools exist in rural areas, the 
majority of secondary schools have developed in 
urban areas. The new policy is to add a few 
junior middle classes to the existing rural primary 
schools rather than send pupils into the towns 
for their secondary education. The schools which 
are capped in this way are referred to as “hat- 
wearing.” The arrangement is cheaper and simpler 
for both the parents and the state, as children 
do not have to travel long distances from home 
and the building of a complete new school is not 
required. There is also the advantage of keeping 
students in the rural areas where they can help 
on the land when necessary and are not so likely 
to succumb to the attractions of the town. If the 
hat grows too big, it is removed and remodeled 
into a separate junior middle school. In time these 
schools may help to provide the type of teachers 


~~ 2 Jen Min Jih Pao, May 12, 1957. 
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An Educational Profile of the Chinese People’s Republic 


Type of Government 


Article I of the constitution 
describes the Chinese govern- 
ment as a “people’s democratic 
state led by the working class” 
and says that it is based on “the 
worker - peasant alliance.” The 
government is, of course, led by 
Communist party and is highly 
centralized. 


Population 


According to the 1953 cen- 
sus:! 

China proper ....574,206,940 
Taiwan 7,591,298 
Residing or 

studying abroad 11,743,320 
Outlying border 

regions 8,397,477 


601,938,035 

Per cent male, 51.82; female, 

48.18. Per cent urban, 13.26; 
rural, 86.74. 


Education Control 


When established on October 
1, 1949, the Central People’s 
Government contained a Minis- 
try of Education under the Gov- 
ernment Administrative Coun- 
cil and directed by the Commit- 
tee on Cultural and Educational 
Affairs. Under the ministry are 
departments of higher educa- 
tion, secondary education, pri- 
mary education, social educa- 
tion, and supervision. In 1952 
a separate Ministry of Higher 
Education was approved. 


Educational Ladder 


On August 10, 1951, the Gov- 
ernment Administrative Coun- 
cil adopted a school system as 
shown in the chart at the right. 
It is adapted to revert to a six- 
year primary system. 


Compulsory Education 


The People’s Government 
does not yet consider it prac- 
tical to make education com- 
pulsory. Only in the large towns 
is there something approaching 
an adequate provision for edu- 
cation for all. For the country 


as a whole, fewer than 80 per Financing of Schools 
cent of the children receive any 
schooling at all. Over 90 per cent of the 
schools are state controlled and 
Percentage of Literacy «pg of their money 
‘ t 
The actual percentage of liter- aronah the Ministry of Educa 
acy does not seem to have been tion. Local districts, however 
officially stated in recent years, are allowed to collect money by 
ea i probaly safe t ume tation, part of which ava 
cent illiterate in 1949 as a start- 2 xi yen prs ae few oer'éall 
caitlin get age Be i of the central allocation. In 
. 1956, the appropriations made 
appears unlikely that more than : 
10" million literate youths will mug — gett og” os — 
graduate annually, or a maxi- ne ot the Ministry ot Heed 
: >" tg : ion of the Ministry o uca- 
mum of 80 million during the ; 
years 1949-57. Add to this 22 sae ane ati 
million workers ‘and. peasants marked for expenditure in the 
who have studied in spare-time state budget, and 38.51 per cent 
schools,’ and the total of 100 of the total expenditure marked 
cg A amg | aga 8 for culture, education, and pub- 
the 1949 gure. Even 80, the lic health as a whole. The total 
present literacy rate can hardly amount for 1956 was 2.526 
exceed 50 per cent, however million yuan, out of the overall 
s Contened by mpech ‘das 50. SUtrmann tnues am 
7 743 million yuan. Although this 
per cent of the factory workers proportion has not changed 
and 60-70 per cent of the min- greatly since 1950, the actual 
ers are illiterate.* It is neverthe- amount has increased fivedall 
less anticipated that 80 per cent 
of the peasant youth will reach 1 Handbook on People’s China, Peking: 
a minimum standard of literacy Oe laien ne clan tame 
(recognition of 1,500 charact- 1957. ie J an 
ers) by 1962.4 «Jen Min Jih Pao, November 16, 1955. 
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who really want to teach in rural parts and who 
have the necessary background of rural knowledge 
to illustrate and enliven their lessons. 

The year 1956 saw a rapid increase in sec- 
ondary education, but financial considerations 
prevent any further expansion at present. This 
will mean that many parents whose children 
qualify to proceed to the next stage of education 
will see them return to the land instead. The 
overseas Chinese are helping to alleviate this 
situation by making a considerable financial con- 
tribution (estimated at $800,000 a year for the 
Kwangtung province alone) to provide an ade- 
quate education for their relatives. It has been 
suggested that this money should be thought of 
as a life assurance policy taken out in the name 
of their relatives. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that a considerable number of new resi- 
dential buildings and even a new college are being 
constructed specifically for the use of the over- 
seas Chinese. 

It may perhaps be surprising to learn that 
parents still have to pay a fee for their children’s 
schooling, but it is not so surprising when one 
learns that it amounts to only 10 yuan ($4) a 
year at the primary stage and twice this for the 
secondary schools. Students who enter the normal 
schools or other vocational schools are exempt, 
however, from the payment of fees. In addition, 
they receive free food and accommodation. The 
policy appears to be to provide primary educa- 
tion for all before education is provided com- 
pletely free. This policy is probably the correct 
one in that, besides reducing the government 
education budget, it allows private schools to 
develop where required without too large a dif- 
ference in the fees compared with the state 
schools. 


Short-Term and Spare-Time Schools 


Possibly the most interesting recent develop- 
ment has been the provision of short-term schools 
and spare-time courses for people over the normal 
school age. The short-term schools provide a full- 
time course lasting two or three years for the 
proletarian cadres who lack a primary school edu- 
cation. Graduates of these schools may then be 
promoted to short-course middle schools where 
a three or four year full-time course is provided. 
This opportunity is provided for proletarian 
cadres and industrial workers who have “taken 
part in revolutionary struggles or productive 
work” for a specified number of years and whose 
standard of education is equal to that of a primary 
school graduate. The spare-time schools are for 
proletarian laborers and other youths and adults, 
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who are given a primary school education of un- 
specified length. After the appropriate examina- 
tion, graduates may proceed to a spare-time mid- 
dle school. In addition, literacy courses are held 
in rural areas. 

Although the overall figure fcr primary school 
students is available, there is no breakdown of 
this figure to give the numbers in the short- 
term and spare-time primary courses. The short 
term middle schools reached peak numbers in 
1954-55, however, and are now declining. It 
seems likely that this applies to the short-term 
primary schools as well. Spare-time courses are 
still strongly encouraged, however. 

The question of adapting the primary school 
curriculum to the needs of adult students does not 
appear to cause the difficulties one might imagine. 
The Chinese tradition is that each grade corres- 
ponds to a certain standard of achievement. As 
a result it is not unusual in the ordinary primary 
school to have a very wide age range among 
pupils. Differences in emotional and social de- 
velopment are not of great importance where 
education is formal and passive. The traditional 
pattern of rote memorization is gradually being 
broken down, as indeed it must be if the task 
of education is thought to be “to cultivate for the 
country new citizens with a Socialist conscious- 
ness, cultural cultivation, and healthy physique, 
and to train a reserve force and recruits for the 
labor corps engaged in the building of Social- 
ism.””* 


Development of Higher Education 


Whatever the influence of party policy on the 
content of courses and on university life in 
general, there has been a notable increase in the 
number of students attending higher education 
institutions, particularly during the last two years. 
According to official figures for October, 1956, 
there were fifteen “comprehensive” universities, 
i. e., those offering the whole range of subjects 
in both the sciences and the humanities, and also 
some 212 specialized universities and colleges. 
(See Table II for latter.) Ten of the specialized 
institutions are located in areas inhabited by na- 
tional minorities or serve these minorities. 

The actual number of institutions has not in- 
creased greatly, due to the fact that the largest 
increase in students is in normal education and 
that science, engineering, and medicine are also 
given high priority. The reductions in economics, 
political science, and law are also interesting. 

There are now colleges in every province, in- 


2 Chang Hsi-jo, Minister of Education, March 16, 1957. 
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TABLE If. TYPES OF SPECIALIZED CHINESE HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS AND 
ENROLLMENTS, 1949-56 








Type of Institution Number | 1949-50 


Number of Students (in thousands) 


1952-53 1953-54 =. 1954-55 1955-56 








Natural Science, ................... - 415 7.0 

a i ia ita Sa Mi 2 ar 11.8 
Engineering 30.3 
Agriculture, bien 9.8 

Forestry : 0.6 
Economics and Finance 19.4 
Political Science and Law 7.3 
Medicine 15.2 
Physical Culture 0.3 
OS SE eee ager ere 16 2.8 
Normal Education 12.0 


9.6 12.4 17.1 20.0 
13.5 14.2 18.3 18.9 
66.6 80.0 95.0 109.6 
13.3 12.8 12.8 17.3 

2.2 2.6 3.1 40 
22.0 13.5 11.2 11.4 

3.8 3.9 4.0 4.8 
24.7 29.0 33.9 36.5 

0.3 1.1 1.9 2.3 

3.6 2.7 2.6 2.2 
31.5 40.0 53.1 60.7 





Others (Un-named ) 


gh SS RMR A RS 227 





116.5 


119.1 212.2 253.0 287.7 





cluding the two autonomous regions of Sinkiang 
and Inner Mongolia. At all these institutions free 
tuition, accommodation, and medical care are ap- 
parently provided. In addition, above three- 
fourths of the students receive government sub- 
sidies. This provision is not as generous as it 
sounds, however, for it amounts to only fourteen 
yuan ($6) a month for food and, in special cases, 
a further four yuan for miscellaneous expenses. 

The spectacular increase in student numbers 
naturally raises the question of the maintenance 
of standards. Reports suggest that in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, at least, the level of work and 
equipment is high. This academy, which was es- 
tablished in 1949 with seventeen research bodies, 
had expanded by the end of 1956 to include fifty- 
seven such bodies. At many of the less important 
institutions, however, equipment, students, and 
staff are reported inadequate for the work they 
are expected to do. Nevertheless, a visit by the 
author to the South China Normal College in 
Canton did show a considerable range of equip- 
ment from Russia, East Germany, Japan, Britain, 
and America, as well as some less intricate ma- 
terial produced in China itself. The electrical 
laboratories at the college were comparatively 
well equipped and there was evidence of the en- 
lightened use of teaching aids. In fact, it appeared 
that a serious attempt was being made to “storm 
the fortress of science.” 


Teaching Methods 


The teaching methods used follow closely those 
of the Soviet Union. Teaching research and guid- 
ance sections have been set up and in the higher 


education institutions each special course “fol- 
lows a unified teaching plan formulated and pro- 
mulgated by the Ministry of Higher Education, 
and each course of study likewise follows a defi- 
nite and unified set of teaching outlines prepared 
by the ministry.”* 

The teaching procedure is for the professor or 
lecturer to give a formal lecture to a large audi- 
ence with the teaching assistants present. After 
this the teaching assistants take the students in 
smaller groups and help them to clarify problems 
and work examples. With theoretical courses such 
as those on Marxist-Leninism, philosophy, and 
political economy, the students are given certain 
assignments in reference books and are required 
to give an oral report to the group. 

Certain students act as principal speakers, 
with others supplementing their reports. This 
“seminar” method, as it is called, concludes with 
a general summing up by the staff member. 

Innovations in science courses include projects, 
often lasting six weeks, and extended periods 
of practical work in factories. 

Periodic tests and examinations are of course 
given, but they are usually conducted orally. A 
five point grading system is used. A written ex- 
amination, uniform throughout the country, is 
given to university applicants at more than 100 
different centers. 

Development of Technical Education 

According to the First Five-Year Plan (1953- 


57), the 214,600 engineering students to be en- 
rolled in this period can be divided into thirteen 


3 "Students in Mainland China,” Union Research Institute, Hong 
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Below—Government textbook shop in Can- 
ton. Students are spending a holiday study- 
ing in preference to playing on the sports 
field. 
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Above—The scene is not a drug store 
comic counter, but Chinese youngsters 
teaching themselves to read in a gov- 
ernment shop in Canton. 





specialist fields as follows: 

Geology and prospecting, 8.1 per cent; mining, 
7.4 per cent; power, 7.2 per cent; metallurgy, 
4.7 per cent; machine and tool making, 25.2 per 
cent; manufacture of electrical goods, 4.4 per 
cent; chemical technology, 5 per cent; paper mak- 
ing and lumbering, 0.3 per cent; light industry, 2 
per cent; surveying and drafting, 2.2 per cent; 
building construction and town planning, 17.4 
per cent; transport and communications, 4.5 per 
cent; and others, 11.6 per cent. 

The emphasis on machine construction, heavy 
industry, and building is only to be expected at 
this stage in the country’s development. There is, 
however, a great shortage of suitable teaching 
staff, and a high proportion of young graduates 
with little or no practical experience have had to 
be ploughed back into the educational field as 
teaching assistants or sent to the Soviet Union 
for further studies. 


Secondary Vocational Education 


Here the emphasis is on training technical and 
administrative personnel for industry and agri- 
culture. Spare-time secondary vocational schools, 
particularly in engineering, are being encouraged, 
but the fact that the whole field of vocational 
education is still in its infancy can be seen from 
the following officially published figures: 


The total number of students in secondary 
vocational schools in 1955-56 was 537,000, of 
whom about 200,000 were being trained as ordi- 
nary teachers in the normal schools. This number 
is only about one-seventh of the middle school 
students, who in their turn are only one-twelfth 
of the primary school population. Thus only 
about 1 per cent of primary students receive a 
secondary vocational education. Students are 
being encouraged to enroll in the technical schools 
by the provision of free tuition, food, and ac- 
commodation, as in the normal schools, but there 
is a reduction in numbers in 1955-56 (and prob- 
ably in 1956-57) which has yet to be satisfac- 
torily explained. 


Technical Training Abroad 


During the first five-year period over 10,000 
Chinese students were sent abroad for further 
training or practical study. The vast majority of 
these went to the Soviet Union and have therefore 
become familiar with Russian methods and ma- 
chines. By offering this opportunity for training, 
Russia has insured that China is dependent up- 
on the use of her equipment for a considerable 
time to come. 


Teacher Training and Remuneration 


Prospective teachers usually attend either a 
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junior normal school or a normal school instead 
of a junior or senior middle school. The former, 
who must be primary school graduates, complete 
a three- or four-year course before teaching in 
the lower half of the primary schools. The latter, 
who have received a junior middle school educa- 
tion or the equivalent, proceed after a three-year 
course to teach at the upper primary or lower 
secondary levels. After a number of years’ serv- 
ice, these teachers may be promoted to teach in 
normal schools, ordinary senior middle schools, 
normal colleges, or other schools of higher edu- 
cation according to their individual qualifications. 
The teachers in the senior middle schools are re- 
cruited mainly from senior middle or normal 
school graduates, who have completed a four- 
year course at a normal college where they take 
the equivalent of a degree, with education as 
one of the main subjects. There are also special 
courses for the training of kindergarten teachers. 
No ambitious educational program can be ful- 
filled without an adequate supply of properly 
trained teachers, and it is in this respect that edu- 
cational expansion and the maintenance of stand- 
ards seem most likely to be impeded. 
Reliable figures are difficult to obtain, but in 
1956 it was estimated that there were 1,500,000 
primary school teachers in China, of whom some 


300,000 are known to have graduated from nor. 
mal schools between 1951 and 1956.* Over hajif 
the primary school teachers are, however, lacki 
the qualifications required for their particular 
standard of teaching.° 

The situation in the middle schools is evep 
worse, because of the particularly rapid ex. 
pansion that has been encouraged. To deal with 
this shortage, the Ministry of Education has 
had to instruct local governments to introduce 
short term (two-year) training courses for senior 
middle school teachers and one-year courses for 
junior middle school teachers in addition to the 
spare-time and correspondence courses.° 

The higher educational institutions are likewise 
suffering from severe deprivation which it will 
take many years to cure. For instance, at the Pe- 
troleum Institute at Peking this is reported: “At 
the time of founding there were only sixty teach- 
ers. This semester the number has increased to 
314. Thus during a period of two years the 
number of teachers has increased by about five 
times. Every year the school has to take onto 
its teaching staff a large number of youths who 
have just graduated from the college. At the 


4 Ibid. 

5“Primary School Teachers,” Chinese Teachers’ Magazine, Av- 
gust, 1954 

®“*People's Education,”” Chinese Teachers’ Magazine, October, 1954. 





Above—University of Wuhan cam- 
pus. Students in the grounds are sup- 
posedly listening to an ideological ad- 
dress over the loud-speaker. Note 
rifle range in left background. 


Below—Government textbook shop in Can- 
ton. Loud-speakers and a huge picture of 
Mao Tse-tung dominate the learning situa- 
tion, 
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resent moment these young teaching assistants 
amount to around 70 per cent of the entire teach- 
ing staff. The percentage would be higher if the 
number of young lecturers were included. Hence, 
at the moment, the burden that falls on young 
teachers in our institute is an extremely heavy 
one.” 

The task in all these educational spheres is 
made more difficult by the fact that the older 
members of the staff are considered ideologically 
suspect because of their Western training. Little 
trust and responsibility are placed in them. How- 
ever, the new party policy as explained by Chou 
En-lai* is to stop harassing the older intellectuals 
and to help them to fit into the new system and 
play a full part in it. 

In China the tradition is that teachers are lowly 
paid but highly respected, whereas in most coun- 
tries they are just lowly paid. Actual salaries, 
however, are pitiful when compared with West- 
ern standards. Even a fully trained middle school 
teacher at the maximum of his scale gets only 
about 100 yuan ($42) a month, and his starting 
salary may be little more than half that amount. A 
head teacher in an important school may receive 
120 yuan, as does the head of a department of a 
teachers’ college. Skilled technical workers get 
similar salaries and must consider themselves 
well off. From rural areas there are reports that 
a private school teacher may receive only twenty 
yuan, which is the bare minimum on which it is 
possible to exist. No marriage or family allow- 
ances are paid because it is assumed that the wife 
will also work, as indeed the majority do, and 
thus add to the family income. 
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Language Difficulty 

Students in China have always been plagued 
by the necessity of mastering the very large num- 
ber of characters required for reading the Chinese 
classics. In addition, the brush writing skill needs 
a considerable number of years to perfect and 
even when the written characters are mastered 
there is a wide variation in pronunciation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

These troubles would be substantially reduced, 
although the cultural losses might be great, 
by the introduction of a Roman alphabet; in fact, 
this is what is planned. However, it has been de- 
cided that the Romanization will be more easily 
introduced if there is a standard pronunciation 
of the various characters throughout the country. 
The present policy is, therefore, to simplify and 
reduce the numbers of characters in everyday 

‘Kwang Ming Jih Pao, January 24, 1956 


“Report on the Question of Intellectuals.” 
‘anguages Press, 1956. 
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use and at the same time to introduce the Peking 
dialect as standard or “common speech” in the 
schools. In order to achieve this, teachers are hav- 
ing to attend special classes and it is claimed 
that by 1958 half the Han people will be speak- 
ing it.® 

While the Chinese masses find learning to read 
and write their own language a long process, the 
“intellectuals” (which, according to the Chinese 
use of the word, is anyone who has had a sec- 
ondary education) have also to master a for- 
eign language if they are to have easy access to 
foreign literature and technical works. Since the 
Communists took over, the teaching of Russian 
has, as would be expected, become widespread. 
But in the last year or two there have been signs 
that English is gradually being re-introduced. 
Nevertheless, it is estimated that between 70 and 
90 per cent of the staff at the research institutes 
are unable to read documents in English and 50 
per cent cannot read Russian easily.’” 


Textbook Troubles 

Book publishing in China is virtually a state 
monopoly. Since the early days of the revolution 
when 300,000 books which showed “vestiges of 
feudal culture’ were burnt in Swatow, there has 
been little Western literature published. But re- 
cently it has been announced that such books as 
Plato’s Republic, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
and even a work by John Dewey, whose writings 
have been strongly criticized, are to be published. 
The college libraries do possess copies of a few 
Western technical books, but they are far out- 
numbered by the Russian. Soviet textbooks are 
also available in large numbers for use in the 
schools and at such a low price that one can 
only assume that they have been “dumped” there 
to foster an even greater reliance on the Russian 
language and machinery. 

The teaching of English in the schools in the 
Canton area was only re-started in 1956. The 
textbooks used, although extremely drab in ap- 
pearance, are highly colored politically. Some 
typical examples from the standard textbook for 
beginners in English in the senior middle schools. 
published in 1955, may be of interest. 

The following sentences form part of lesson 
No. 3: 

. We love our Great Leader Chairman Mao. 
. He leads us building New China. 
. He is our great teacher and father. 


. We are his good pupils and children. 
. The Soviet Union is our big brother. 
*"People’s China” No. 6, 


guages Press 


1 Kwang Ming Jih Pao, March 22, 


March, 1956. Peking: Foreign Lan 
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6. Long live the Soviet Union! 

7. Long live the Chinese People’s Republic! 
8. Long live the Chinese Communist Party! 
9. Long live our Great Leader Chairman Mao! 


Lesson No. 27, entitled “White and Black,” 
starts off: 


The mill-owners in the United States of America 
exploit the workers and especially the Negro work- 
ers. They teach the white people to hate the colored 


people. 
The mill-owners say, “The white workers and 


the colored workers must not unite against us. 
Let them hate each other.” 

Do you know how they teach the white and the 
colored people to hate each other? Here is an 
example: 


It is this type of material that forms the liter- 
ature for the hundreds of young students who use 
the government textbook shops as a public li- 
brary. Boys (girls are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence) can be seen spending a holiday in the 
bookshop in preference to the sports field. They 
browse among the books or sit on the floor 
studying, apparently quite oblivious of their fel- 
lows. To see such a phenomenal urge to acquire 
book learning is either an inspiring or a disquiet- 
ing experience, depending on one’s political views, 
for it cannot be denied that the Chinese youth is 
strongly motivated, not by financial prospects, 
but by a desire to serve his country. 


Direction of Graduate Labor 


The problem of persuading professional men 
to go to areas where their material conditions 
are unsatisfactory, even though their services are 
urgently needed, is not a new one. In the West 
it is generally solved by providing greater fi- 
nancial incentives, but in China since 1952, when 
Communist control of education became more 
centralized, there has operated a scheme of 
“unified assignment” for middle school and uni- 
versity graduates. Under this arrangement a stu- 
dent’s future post is assigned to him when he 
graduates. Officially, his academic ability and 
personal preference are taken into consideration 
and the acceptance of the post is quite voluntary. 
In actual practice the student has little real free- 
dom in this matter because if he refuses to go he 
is considered to be ideologically suspect and 
is unlikely to find a suitable post elsewhere. With 
such an arrangement, it is hardly surprising to 
hear that some students take exception; but it 
is more surprising, perhaps, that so few seem to 
object violently. Many of the young people are 
intensely nationalistic and in accepting their as- 
signment probably feel that they are responding 
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to their country’s call. This is all very well in 
the early stages of a revolution, but after some 
while it is bound to lose its glamor. At present, 
student objections to this scheme seem to be dealt 
with by increased ideological education. It will be 
a most crucial test of the regime to see whether 
direction of labor continues once the supply of 
trained people becomes adequate. The recent riots 
at Hanyang" seem to suggest that all is not quiet 
on this front. 


Political and Ideological Education 


The ideological reform movement or “brain 
washing” process was started in earnest in the 
autumn of 1951 and has been described as “one 
of the most spectacular events in human history. 
Tens of thousands of intellectuals have been 
brought to their knees, accusing themselves re- 
lentlessly at tens of thousands of meetings and 
in tens of millions of written words.”'* Despite 
this onslaught, Chou En-lai has had to admit that 
only “40 per cent of the higher intellectuals . . . 
actively support the Communist party. Another 
40 per cent or so form an intermediate group ... 
who support the People’s Government generally 
. . . but are not sufficiently active politically. . .. 
Of the rest, 10 per cent are backward intellectuals 
who lack political consciousness or ideologically 
oppose socialism, while less than 10 per cent 
are counter-revolutionaries or other bad ele- 
ments.””!% 

Communist China cannot afford to lack the 
active support of over half her higher intellectuals, 
and it is for this reason, perhaps, that her leaders, 
realizing that intellectuals cannot be permanently 
won by force, have embarked on the policy of 
letting “all flowers bloom together and diverse 
schools of thought contend,” to bring them in 
line with party policy. It appears, however, that 
this invitation to speak one’s mind was taken up 
rather too readily for the peace of mind of minor 
party officials who were often the target of 
criticism. As a consequence, these party members 
have replied by accusing their accusers in no un- 
certain terms of being “rightists.”” Meanwhile, the 
steady process of indoctrination continues, with 
courses and “rectification” meetings for teachers. 
In the schools the ordinary subjects bear the 
appropriate slant whenever possible. In addition, 
about two hours a week in the senior middle 
schools are devoted to either “General Political 
Knowledge,” “Social Science,” or “The Constitu- 


11 Jen Min Jih Pao, August 8, 1957. 
12 “Higher sr Rete in Communist China,” Union Research In- 


stitute, Hong Kong. = : 
138“Report on the Question of Intellectuals,” Peking: Foreign 


Languages Press, 1956. 
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tion of the Chinese People’s Republic,” while out- 
side the classroom many of the extra-curricular 
activities are sponsored by the Communist Youth 
League. In each school class compulsory atten- 
dance at mutual criticism meetings is still the 
order of the day, although there has been some 
reduction in frequency. Many of the students 
just passively accept these meetings, but their 
influence should not be underestimated. 


Cultural Education 


In the primary schools the customary pro- 

rtion of time is devoted to singing, drawing, 
and handicrafts, although the emphasis at this 
stage is still mainly on the acquiring of technical 
competence rather than providing a means of 
creative self-expression. In the junior middle 
schools, lessons in music, painting, and physical 
education are held; in the senior middle schools 
music and painting are rather surprisingly 
dropped in favor of map drawing. 

The traditional cultural interests of the Chinese 
people as a whole are well provided for by the 
development of culture parks. A recent visit to 
Canton by the author showed such a park at- 
tended nightly by several thousand inhabitants 
who have the opportunity, in the various sections, 
of hearing opera, viewing a film, or attending a 
puppet or marionette show of high standard. Al- 
ternatively, they can watch the antics of a con- 
jurer or a juggler or even follow a Chinese chess 
match on a huge illuminated board. These parks 
are wholly admirable and provide an outlet for 
the large numbers who would otherwise find their 
drab existence unbearable. Of course, poor physi- 
cal conditions are by no means a prerequisite 
of mental ill health. It is often when the prospect 
of better things is within reach and is then denied 
that conflict results. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the Communists seem at pains to keep their 
people isolated from the West even to the extent 
of jamming Radio Hong Kong so that it cannot 
be heard in Canton. 

It is to the government’s credit that the cost of 
cultural and recreational experiences has been 
kept well within the means of the masses. Chinese 
and Russian films can be seen for less than five 
American cents. American films, however, are 
not shown, as they are considered likely to cor- 
tupt. Of British films, only certain carefully 
chosen ones, such as those based on the works of 
Dickens, are ever screened. 

In the fields of fine art, music, and drama, a 
refreshing attempt is being made to escape from 
the domination of the long classical tradition, 
even though the subject matter is often rather 
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self-consciously connected with political themes. 


Education for Peace 


It appears that in various parts of the world 
different nations are either directly or indirectly 
educating their youth actively to oppose the 
policies of other nations, and it is perhaps ap- 
propriate to conclude by considering what can be 
done to minimize these conflicts. 

There are many emotionally charged words 
which must be most carefully translated if misun- 
derstandings are to be avoided. The choice of the 
words “indoctrination” and “rectification” by the 
Communists themselves and the Western use of 
the words “brain washing,” for instance, do not 
assist people in making a sound assessment of 
each other’s methods. 

Again, to the Chinese, McCarthyism, the inter- 
vention in Korea, the refusal to grant reciprocal 
exchange to journalists, and the racial troubles 
at Little Rock appear just as black as the im- 
prisonment of American airmen and the “liquida- 
tion” of counter-revolutionaries do to the ob- 
server in the West. Such a situation brings to 
mind one of Newton’s laws: To every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction. If the action 
were eliminated, the reaction would simul- 
taneously disappear. Leaving aside the perennial 
problem as to which came first, the chicken or 
the egg, the difficulty still remains as to who is 
to make the first move to reduce tension. At the 
risk of appearing somewhat naive, it is suggested 
that educators in the schools must continue to 
encourage patience and tolerance of others, from 
which may grow the realization that each system 
may in fact have its merits in the particular situa- 
tion prevailing in the respective countries. 

There is also an urgent need for exchange visits 
between countries, but not by representatives of 
some political organization who will invariably 
interpret what they see in the light of their pre- 
conceived ideas. Surely it is the youth of the 
world who remain relatively free from the 
prejudices of the past who should be given this 
opportunity and responsibility of meeting the 
youth of other nations in the quest for common 
aspirations among the various “isms.” Educators 
must, however, keep continual watch to prevent 
the development of a mass hysteria tending to 
build up hatred of other nations. In this respect 
neither of the major protagonists can claim a 
clean bill of health. 





Some 2,350 students from abroad are enrolled at 
Columbia University this year. 
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American High School 


Must Be ‘Toughened Up’ 


“The education program of the American high 
school must be toughened up to meet a level of 
unprecedented challenge or, like generals who fight 
the wrong war, the nation will be producing schools 
that can only serve yesterday’s needs.” 

This is what Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, 
Inc., and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, told more 
than 1,000 leaders attending the University of Chi- 
cago-National Citizen’s Council conference on the 
American high school, held at Chicago in late Octo- 
ber. 

The same urgent theme was expressed with varia- 
tions by an imposing array of prominent educators. 
With only occasional dissenting voices, they called 
for emphasis on higher intellectual standards; more 
attention to students of high ability; better teaching 
of science, mathematics, and foreign languages; a 
re-definition of the functions of the high school 
which might eliminate such courses as driver train- 
ing and such extra-curricular activities as inter- 
scholastic athletics. “It may be time,” said one 
speaker, “to recognize that it is not possible for the 
schools to perform every educative function in so- 
ciety.” 

Educators were urged to experiment with such in- 
novations as early admission to college, classroom 
television, and teacher aides. 

A scientist, Reuben G. Gustafson, injected a note 
of warning when he said that high schools shouldn’t 
neglect teaching humanities in the present rush to 
emphasize sciences. Now president and executive 
director of Resources for the Future, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Gustafson enjoyed one of the con- 
ference’s best rounds of applause after a speech in 
which he asked, “Where will we find help in making 
value judgments, which are the basis of action?” 

His own answer: “Not in science, because science 
is not concerned with value judgments. There is a 
better chance in the humanities, because here, over 
the centuries, have been recorded man’s experiences 
in making these value judgments.” 


Government-Sponsored Teacher Exchange 


One thousand teachers and school administrators 
from sixty-four countries are participating this year 
in training programs arranged by the Division of 
International Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

During their stay in the U. S., visiting teachers 
will study college and university courses, take part in 
special seminars, observe aspects of our school 
system, and engage in American community life. 

In August a group of 150 exchange teachers 
from eleven countries attended orientation sessions 
arranged by the Educational Exchange and Training 
Branch of the Office of Education. They then took 
up teaching positions all over the nation. Similarly, 
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about 350 American teachers have been placed in 
forty foreign countries for the current academic 
year. 

These programs are conducted in cooperation with 
the International Educational Exchange Service and 
the International Cooperation Administration, both 
Department of State agencies. 

Since the inauguration of the teacher exchange 
program in 1946, 4,273 teachers from the U. §, 
and fifty-seven other countries have participated. 
For a more complete discussion, see “International 
Exchange and Training Programs Administered by 
the Office of Education, 1939-57,” by Thomas E. 
Cotner, Higher Education, May, 1957. 


Half of Young Teachers Will Quit 


Half of the young men and women who began 
teaching in the U. S. last year expect to stop 
teaching within five years, according to an Office 
of Education survey. Further, only 28 per cent of 
the men and 14 per cent of the women say they 
plan to make a life work of classroom teaching. 

“Not only is the country losing a large number 
of qualified teachers after just a few years of teach- 
ing,” says Lawrence G. Derthick, commissioner of 
education, but many young men and women who are 
trained to teach fail to take teaching positions. 
Thirty per cent of those who were graduated in 1956 
with qualifications to teach did not enter the teach- 
ing profession.” 

There is now a shortage of some 135,000 qualified 
teachers, according to Derthick. 

The U. S. Office survey showed that 49 per cent 
of the young men beginning to teach last year 
hope to move up from classroom teaching to ad- 
ministrative positions. Only 8 per cent of the women 
indicated such plans. Fifty-five per cent of the 
women questioned said they expect to leave teaching 
in order to devote their time to homemaking. 


American Schools Copied Elsewhere 


“As you go abroad, you discover that observers, 
when they get through criticizing Americans for 
their so-called materialism, come around to a more 
rational approach. They then give us credit for our 
wonderful school system. The new countries that 
are being formed want to know more about our 
school system than about any other social achieve- 
ment of the United States. They don’t understand it! 
They do not see how it was started; and yet they 


want it for themselves.” 
—George D. Stoddard before NEA Convention 


Asian Study Opportunities 


A survey of opportunities for Asian studies in 
undergraduate and teacher education institutions in 
the U. S. is now available. It indicates the widely 
varying patterns of growth and concentration of 
Asian studies in different institutions and lists some 
basic recommendations. Write Conference on Asian 
Affairs, Inc., 341 Lexington Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 
Cost per copy, 30¢. The title is Asian Studies in Un- 
dergraduate and Teacher Education. 
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From a Friendly Critic in Japan: 


Problems of Exporting Education 


A high official in Japanese education during the occupa- 
tion points frankly to American mistakes in attempting to 
democratize his nation’s schools. While appreciative of last- 
ing benefits to Japan, he points out that America’s position 
of leadership makes it increasingly important that aid be 
extended intelligently, patiently, unpatronizingly, and that 
solely American standards cannot be applied to the problems 


of other lands. 


By DAISHIRO HIDAKA 


I 


E United States today is the nation with 
the greatest capability of influencing inter- 


national society. Most Americans are aware 
of this and of the enormous responsibilities that 
this role entails. Because I believe that most 
Americans are eager for their country to carry 
out its responsibilities wisely and humanely, 
avoiding the mistakes of the past, I am addressing 
this frank statement of advice, based upon my 
personal experience, to educators and interna- 
tional policy makers of the United States. 

Until the end of the war I was a college pro- 
fessor. Early in the period of the American oc- 
cupation of Japan following the war, I was invited 
to serve as chief of the School Education Bureau 
of the Japanese Ministry of Education. I remained 
in that position from May, 1946, to June, 1949, 
when I became National Education Research Di- 
rector, in which position I served until March, 
1951. From then until August, 1952, I was Vice 
Minister of Education. During this entire period 
I had close official contact with several Civil In- 
formation and Education officers of General Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters. To be sure, my connec- 
tions were with education specialists sent to aid 
Japan in the reform of her educational system, 
and not with people who were representive of 
the majority of Americans. I say this because it 
would be easy for the average person to miscon- 
strue my candor. Hence, I am directing this article 
to the specialist, rather than to the man-in-the- 
street. 


MR. HIDAKA is dean of the Graduate School of 
Education, International Christian University, Mi- 
taka, Japan. 
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The U. S. occupation of Japan was very hu- 
mane. The policy toward Japan was clearly 
divisible into two parts, one directed toward the 
government of Japan, and one toward the people. 
Toward the government, the occupation forces 
were very strict; but toward the people they were 
kind and warm. At the time of our defeat twelve 
years ago, we had no food; but our hunger was 
relieved by American supplies of flour and other 
foodstuffs. Because of this generosity, we did 
not starve. 

Not only had we no food, but our police were 
inadequate to maintain law and order and protect 
us in disasters. The lives of many Japanese 
were saved by the timely assistance of American 
soldiers who came to the rescue during fires and 
floods that occurred just after the war. We were 
most grateful for these unexpected acts of kind- 
ness, for they were more than we deserved. Thus 
toward the people, the occupation forces were 
most kind and understanding. 

But policy toward the government, civil 
servants, and the military seemed unnecessarily 
strict. This was natural, of course, because we had 
recently been enemies. But in the eyes of the 
Japanese people, the new government after the 
war was completely different in policy, character, 
and principles from the government during the 
war. From the beginning, the occupation authori- 
ties decided to work through the Japanese govern- 
ment and used experienced officials. But though 
employing them, the American authorities never 
really trusted them. 

Furthermore, American policy was not consis- 
tent. The occupation forces brought into being a 
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new Japanese constitution without regard for 
Japanese feelings. The new constitution banned 
military forces in Japan and renounced war as 
“the sovereign right of the nation”; yet, during 
the Korean incident a few years later, Americans 
forced us to arm again. What were reasonable 
Japanese to think about this? 

As an immediate result of their defeat, the 
Japanese people lost in one instant everything 
they had built up in the seventy years since the 
Meiji Restoration. The nation was stripped of 
its overseas possessions. More than 87 million 
people live on four islands with a total land area 
smaller than the state of California. But there is 
one thing we Japanese have surely attained as a 
result of the war which could not have been at- 
tained had we won, and that is the liberation of 
human beings in general, and the emancipation of 
women in particular. This was a triumph of hu- 
manism, and humanism was at the very root of 
occupation policy. In other words, this act of 
liberation was an historic gift, which we must 
never forget and for which we must forever be 
grateful, even though it was imposed upon us by 
occupation forces. 


iil 


The most effective and reliable means of realiz- 


ing fully and perpetuating this basic principle of 
respect for human beings established under the 
occupation is through the process of education. 
I think it can be said that the fate of Japan is 
closely connected with the preservation of these 


basic ideals. The problem of democratic educa- 
tion reform was an extremely important and 
knotty one, because Japan had no democratic 
tradition. Before a system of democratic educa- 
tion could be developed in such a situation, it was 
necessary first to eliminate a number of obstacles, 
such as the feudalistic social system. We ap- 
pealed to the authorities of the occupation to 
help us do so; but with only a few exceptions, 
no one understood. Though Japan is quite differ- 
ent from the United States in historical and cul- 
tural traditions and in social structure, the occupa- 
tion insisted on introducing American institutions 
and judging us by American standards. Further, 
the authorities tried to teach democracy to Japan 
by undemocratic means. Special conditions and 
the short time in which the military forces had 
to bring about reform in civil administration made 
it necessary that their policies be put into effect 
immediately. For this reason, the occupation 
forces inevitably made mistakes. 

In the future when the United States, playing 
her international role, gives aid to other countries, 
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and especially the underdeveloped countries of 
the Orient, I hope she will allow them time to 
deal with their special problems gradually. I hope 
she will exercise good will and judgment in the 
distribution of wealth and technological knowl- 
edge, and tolerance and patience in handling peo- 
ple with a different psychology. The following in- 
cidents from the Japanese experience will jl- 
lustrate my point. 


I. The Japan Teachers’ Union 


Our two great teachers’ unions were launched 
in December, 1945. From the outset, one was 
moderate, the other radical. Since I had had at 
that time twenty-five years of experience in edv- 
cation in Japan, I understood in general the so- 
cial position, circumstances, character, and in- 
clinations of Japanese teachers. Thus, while | 
was pleased on the one hand that the teachers 
had organized into unions, I could not at the 
same time avoid a feeling of apprehension. 

The reason for my anxiety is that at that time 
almost all of Japan’s teachers in the elementary 
and middle schools—about 400,000 in all—were 
graduates of the former normal schools. Teacher- 
trainees in those normal schools were regarded as 
soldiers in private uniforms, charged with the duty 
of transmitting government policies. They were 
trained to be obedient and submissive to orders 
from above. Thus, with a few exceptions, grad- 
uates of normal schools lacked the capacity for in- 
dependent judgment, and they were weak in their 
resistance to totalitarian controls. 

After the war they were liberated from the 
pressures of long political authority, and they 
joined together in a gigantic organization. We 
greatly feared that these normal school grad- 
uates would fall under the influence of a few 
union leaders, since they were inclined to be in- 
fluenced easily. Our anxiety was the greater be- 
cause among those leaders were several who were 
avowed professional revolutionaries. While giv- 
ing lip service to democracy, they were advocating 
class warfare; they were in fact violently hostile 
to democracy, and had no use for the free forums 
so essential to the exercise of democratic rights. 
Thus it was feared that if the government gave 
these unions the right to strike, they would behave 
like the radical unions. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion and many private Japanese appealed at that 
time to the American authorities in GHQ. Their 
appeals were disregarded, and the teachers’ 
unions were given the right to strike, like ordinary 
labor unions. 

The inevitable happened. On February 1, 1947, 
the radical teachers’ union announced its intention 
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of participating in the general strike. Immediately, 
the American authorities stepped into the situa- 
tion and banned general strikes. Later, a number 
of legal restrictions were imposed on teachers’ 
unions at the direction of GHQ, but it proved 
most difficult to take away the right to strike, once 
it had been granted them. Hence, the leftist 
teachers’ union made it a policy to resist the Min- 
istry of Education on all occasions in order to 
safeguard their vested rights. At the present time 
the Japan Teachers’ Union has a membership of 
about 500,000, and is the largest labor organiza- 
tion in Japan. As the leading union in the leftist 
confederation of trade unions, the JTU has played 
an anti-American, pro-USSR role in Japan’s po- 
litical struggle. 

I believe, however, that most of the mem- 
bers of the JTU are not leftist. Recent evidence 
of this fact was the resounding criticism of union 
bosses by members of the union. In addition, 
there are occasional defections. But many mem- 
bers who are not equipped with the faculty of 
independent judgment pay their union dues “in 
order to avoid trouble,” and while doing this 
take part in the effects of union action. I do not 
deny that the union made great contributions 
when it did its best to improve working condi- 
tions for Japanese teachers. Yet today the prob- 
lem of how to deal with the political activities 
of this union has become the most difficult of 
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the many problems confronting education in 
Japan. 


2. School Boards 


There was a strong inclination for officials of 
CI& E to put decentralization and democratiza- 
tion in the same category when reforming the 
Japanese education administration. Democratiza- 
tion without decentralization may be an impossi- 
bility in the United States. If so, it is because of 
certain geographic and historic conditions: The 
U. S. is large, and communities were developed 
by immigrants of many different origins with dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. But in Japan there 
is another set of conditions. Japan is small; her 
history and traditions go back some 2,000 years; 
her population is homogeneous. These factors, 
which contrast sharply with those of the United 
States, affect the application of democracy. It 
was understandable that Americans in GHQ 
should emphasize decentralization of administra- 
tion and local autonomy in order to effect reform 
in Japan’s practices and prevent a recurrence of 
the rightist totalitarianism that prevailed in Japan 
for fifteen years after 1930. But decentralization 
can only be accomplished by degrees; and the 
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sudden American-encouraged establishment of 
school boards in 10,000 cities, towns, and villages 
was actually a deterrent to democratization in 
Japan. 

Several hundred years ago Japan consisted of 
270 separate feudal administrations, largely in 
conflict with one another. Feudalistic, factional, 
and regional thought was prevalent among the 
people. Japan was unified into a nation by the 
strong leadership exerted from above in the years 
following the Meiji Restoration. Today there re- 
mains in the rural areas a vertical system of hu- 
man relations, of domination and obedience—the 
oyabun-kobun (literally “parent and child” but 
more accurately “boss-henchman”) relationship. 
In such places, even though school boards are 
duly elected, the electorate as a whole lacks train- 
ing in independent judgment. Hence there is a 
danger that uneducated local “bosses” may be 
elected because of their influence, and for other 
considerations. It is difficult for Americans to 
understand the psychology of Japanese farmers 
who have had no experience in individualism, who 
always think as a group and follow the leader- 
ship of the powerful man. 

But it was easy for us to foresee the conse- 
quences of the establishment of local school 
boards. We appealed to GHQ and pleaded that 
the decentralization measures be restricted to the 
forty-six prefectures and five large cities, as well 
as to larger towns which requested this change. 
We argued that decentralization must not be ex- 
tended to the smaller political units. But GHOQ 
was unsympathetic. The law that was pushed 
through provided that school boards be instituted 
within two years in 10,000 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. As a result, the school board, a unique 
American institution, was prematurely introduced 
to Japan. 

I can cite many examples of mistakes of this 
sort. The responsibility for these mistakes can 
be ascribed not only to the occupation authorities 
but to poor judgment and mishandling by their 
Japanese counterparts in the field of education. 
The most regrettable result was that faith in 
democracy and its institutions was set back. De- 
spite this damage, however, education in general 
is making sizeable advances. 


IV 


I would like now to explain the development 
of policy of the occupation in relation to meas- 
ures taken to reform education in Japan. 

One of the first acts following the landing of 
occupation forces in Japan in August and Sep- 
tember, 1945, was to sweep the country clean of 
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the old educational system. Constructive measures 
came later. In March, 1946, the occupation 
brought to Japan a U. S. Education Mission of 
twenty-nine American educators to make a sur- 
vey and to devise recommendations for reform. 
The results of their study were formulated into a 
report. From our viewpoint, this procedure was 
both reasonable and worth-while, and the findings 
in general were fair, friendly, and flexible. The 
report was invaluable as a guide both to CI&E 
and to Japanese educators. 

To match the U. S. Education Mission, the 
Japanese government was asked to appoint a 
comparable group of distinguished scholars called 
the Japanese Education Reform Council (JERC), 
consisting of about fifty representatives of aca- 
demic groups, educational circles, and many other 
fields. This council served in an advisory capacity 
directly under the prime minister. At the direc- 
tion of GHQ, it made an independent study of 
several problems of science and education in 
Japan and offered proposals to the cabinet for 
legislation to solve them. 

These three steps—the wiping of the slate 
clean by abolishing the existing education system, 
the appointment of a U. S. education mission 
to recommend new methods and institutions, and 
the setting up of the JERC (which was allowed 
a large measure of independence in decision-mak- 
ing)-—were wise moves. I would like to express 
my personal gratitude for the enlightened policy 
which brought them about. 

Next, the occupation directed the Ministry of 
Education to draft a bill implementing the joint 
proposals of the council and the mission. CI & E 
reserved the right to criticize, revise, and approve; 
then the Diet was directed to consider the bill 
and make plans for implementation. This was the 
procedure followed during the occupation with 
respect to education reform in Japan—initiation 
of a proposal by joint action of the Japanese and 
Americans; CI&E criticism, revision, and ap- 
proval; then deliberation and passage of a bill 
in the Diet. 

Finally, I would like to add that it is likely 
no people in the world other than Americans 
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would have given such conscientious advice and 
guidance for the revival and reform of the edu- 
cation of a defeated nation. I am embarrassed 
to add that if the situation had been reversed, | 
am afraid that Japan might have enforced a much 
more selfish and barbarian policy. When I think 
of this, I hesitate to continue with this article, 
but I dare to do so when I consider the im. 
portance of the international position and re. 
sponsibilities of the United States. I hope thus to 
offer some suggestions on making more effective 
and appropriate her foreign aid program. 


Early in the occupation, the American authori- 
ties were punitive and suppressive toward Japan's 
civil officials. It seemed to be their intention to 
divide and rule as a precaution against the revival 
of Japan. But after the Korean incident, America 
became extremely tolerant, generous, and friendly 
toward Japan, dealing with her on an equal 
footing, and taking her into the Free World com- 
munity. The humanism and good will toward 
Japan existing among many Americans, and 
especially among those who were in charge of 
education, have earned our deepest respect and 
gratitude. 

In exporting her educational ideas, America 
should perfect that good will and kindness as 
much as possible, and study and take into con- 
sideration the psychology of the people to whom 
aid is intended. Thus those who receive it will be- 
come better friends of America. You must not 
apply American standards in dealing with other 
peoples. Understand them, not hastily, and not 
patronizingly. Moreover—and though this may 
seem insignificant, it is important—be especially 
careful in your selection of interpreters. During 
the occupation, interpreters who spoke English 
well but were regarded with contempt by the 
Japanese often misled the Americans and pre- 
vented rather than promoted communication. 

I have written frankly, but be good enough 
to forgive me for the sake of the trust and the 
expectation I have that you will use your great 
resources and knowledge to help build a better 
world. 
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“In the past few years I have had the privilege 
of meeting with you in many parts of the country, 
and I have attempted to stress a basic theme, that 
the principal shortage in the U. S. is not a shortage 
of resources, of uranium or petroleum or plutonium 
or magnesium. I tried to stress the fact that the prin- 
cipal shortage in the United States is a shortage of 


knowledge about the rest of the world.” 
—Norman Cousins before AASA Convention 


“If democracy fails to take root and flourish in 
Japan, there is little prospect of its ultimate ac 
ceptance in other parts of Asia,” according to Dr. 
Benjamin P. Whitaker of Union College. “Further 
more, if democracy fails to establish itself among 
the masses of Asia, it is inevitably destined to rep- 


resent . . . a numerical minority in the modern 


world.” 





An American View of Japanese Education 


The very nature of educational problems in Japan, ranging from the 
curricular (“examination hell” and the “morals” course) through the 
organizational and professional (recentralization, teachers’ unions) points 
up the high prestige education enjoys. This analysis suggests that the 
Japanese system, still strongly influenced by American occupation, is 


among Asia’s best. 


By RONALD S. ANDERSON 


URING an official visit to Japan this past 
[) summer, the writer queried educators at 

the various levels, government officials, 
newspaper columnists specializing in education, 
parents, and students concerning the major prob- 
lems of education as they saw them. This article 
is a composite picture of the replies, arranged 
roughly in the order of the seriousness assigned 
to each problem, from the more serious to the 
less serious. 


1. “Examination Hell” 

A familiar term to all Japanese, young and 
old, is shiken jigoku (examination hell). In pre- 
war days the entrance examinations to the famous 
and hence preferred “first middle” or “first high- 
er” schools, as well as to the nine Imperial uni- 
versities, often presented a serious mental ob- 
stacle to students, resulting in injury to their 
health, nervous breakdown (endemic among 
students), or occasionally suicide, if the student 
failed. 

During the post-war occupation of Japan 
(1945-1952), American advisors, seeing this situ- 
ation as a distortion of the aims of education 
and realizing that it was caused partly by a short- 
age of schools, encouraged the Japanese to ex- 
pand facilities at the secondary and university 
levels and to eliminate the use of examinations as 
a means of selecting entrants. The compulsory 
years were extended from six to nine to include 
a three-year junior high school which would, of 
course, be entered without examination. The na- 
tional university system was vastly increased, 
from nine to 72 institutions. Thus there is at 
least one to each of the 46 prefectures.'. This ex- 
pansion of opportunity proved popular with a peo- 
ple who place an unusually high value on educa- 
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MR. ANDERSON (Omega 1607) is a specialist in com- 
parative education, Far Eastern Countries, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, where is now completing a bul- 
letin on “Education in Japan” which will be avail- 
able from the Office of Education by mid-1958. 
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tion, and more students than ever went beyond 
the compulsory grades into higher education. 
Competition for jobs during the years of post- 
war economic stress was keen. Employers could 
choose from the top graduates of the best institu- 
tions for a clerkship in a business office. In gov- 
ernment the old-time monopoly of Tokyo Univer- 
sity (formerly “Imperial”) was not broken. The 
gakubatsu or “academic clique” (graduates of 
Tokyo, Hitotsubashi, and such famous schools) 
kept their power in the ministries and favored 
the graduates of their institutions. Law graduates 
from Tokyo, for example, continue to hold the 
majority of the positions of section and bureau 
chiefs in the Ministry of Education. In the field 
of business, graduates of Waseda and Keio Uni- 
versities, famous private schools, have a mon- 
opoly over jobs in certain big corporations. 
Facing this sort of exclusiveness, students felt 
they had to acquire the label of one of the great 
schools or be content with more limited opportu- 
nities. Soon the number of applicants to the top 
universities far outnumbered those that could be 
accommodated; so examinations were devised 
to keep students out. Since certain secondary 
schools were more successful than others in get- 
ting their graduates past the university entrance 
examinations, they in turn became preferred 
schools, and built tougher and tougher ex- 
aminations for entrance to their schools in 
order to select the best candidates and thus 
maintain their reputation. The result was a 
chain reaction down the educational line until it 
reached the extreme of forcing preferred ele- 
mentary schools, and even kindergartens (mostly 
“attached schools” to the great schools) to re- 
quire entrance examinations. A not uncommon 
sight in spring, the beginning of the school year, 
is parents pacing the corridors of the elementary 
schools while their six-year-old hopefuls are being 
Some of the new universities were a result of consolidation and 


upgrading of several former institutions of secondary and junior 
college rank. 
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examined within. As one parent said, it was less 
a test of the child than of the parents, for they 
should already have taught him his kana (alpha- 
bet) before he entered school. 

The result is that today, even more than before 
the war, the examination hell is influencing the 
entire educational scene. Students’ lives are a 
series of climaxes, with periods of feverish prepa- 
ration between. Haunted by the fear of flunking, 
the student generation subscribes to a philosophy 
of success at all costs, which justifies ruthless 
competition. The curriculum of the liberal new 
education, so carefully built up by hundreds of 
dedicated and able Japanese teachers, “goes out 
the window, and the old cramming system . 
comes back.”” A leading Tokyo newspaper edi- 
torialized, “One of the greatest evils of the pres- 
ent entrance examination system” is that it “tends 
to warp . . . education.”* Principals are being 
urged by parents to cram their children for the 
next entrance examination and forget well- 
rounded education for citizenship. Teachers are 
rated on the basis of the number of their students 
who pass; so they teach fragments of information 
likely to be in the test and tricky phrases likely 
to impress the examiner. The lecture method is 
once again supreme in nearly all schools except 
the elementary, and a premium is placed on rote 
memory at the expense of self-expression and 
creative thinking. Terminal courses at the sec- 
ondary school level offering vocational training 
have been pushed into the background because 
parents insist that their children take the college 
preparatory course even though some 70 per cent 
will not go on. So the needs of the majority of 
students, who would normally go into the voca- 
tions, are neglected, while the nation’s industry is 
crying, at least at this writing, for the middle- 
grade technicians such a vocational high school 
course was designed to produce. Here is a social 
as well as an educational problem. 


Will an Economic Solution Suffice? 


What was its solution? Officials of the Japan 
Teachers’ Union had theirs: (1) Build more 
senior high schools; and (2) give more financial 
support to the new prefectural universities, en- 
abling them to raise their standards and put 
their graduates into competition for jobs with 
graduates of the famous universities. This reduces 
the problem to the economic one of getting more 
money for more and better schools. Admittedly, 
this would go a long way toward solving the 
problem, but it neglects to take into account 


2 Yomiuri Shimbun, April 23, 1955 
8 Edirorial, Tokyo Mainichi, ens 23. 1956 
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the habit of respect for traditional prestige which 
is so powerful among the Japanese. Ex-Minister 
of Education Tamon Maeda recognized this. He 
said: 

There must also be a change in the thinking on 
the part of society as a whole. Employers must 
learn, when hiring men, not to rely simply on 

. their educational histories, but ...on... 
their actual abilities, and a consideration of their 
overall character.* 

Japan’s related problem of white-collar unem- 
ployment, always in the background of any dis- 
cussion, complicates the solution of the examina- 
tion hell problem and adds weight to the argu- 
ment on the other side thet there are too many 
universities anyway, and that what Japan should 
really do is to close all except the best schools 
and return to the two-track, elite education of 


the past. 


2. Recentralization of Ministry of Education 
Control 


The second problem most frequently men- 
tioned and one that is a controversial topic on 
nation-wide radio and television broadcasts, is 
that of the recentralization of Ministry of 
Education control over the national school sys- 
tem. One of the major educational reforms of 
the occupation period was the decentralization 
of control over education. This was done, first, 
by the enactment of a national “School Board 
Law” which provided for the popular election 
of some 10,000 school boards in city, town, and 
village, giving over school control to the grass- 
roots; and second, by the passage of a “Ministry 
of Education Establishment Law” which con- 
verted the ministry into an advisory and reporting 
agency for collecting educational statistics, carry- 
ing on research, and setting standards for the im- 
provement of the nation’s schools. 


But the habit of centralization and of taking 
orders from above was hard to overcome. Min- 
istry officials, of course, opposed the loss of their 
powers. At the same time, the local principal, in- 
stead of looking to his own school board for help 
in a crisis, almost automatically ran up to Tokyo 
with his problem. Further, even though school 
boards were given the power of hiring and firing 
teachers and determining local school policy, 
they were not given complete financial control 
of the schools. Half of the cost of building the 
schools and half of the teachers’ salaries at the 
compulsory level of schooling continued to be 
paid by the ministry. Holding such financial con- 
trol, the ministry’s advice to prefectural and local 


* Maeda, Tamon, “The cierion of Post-War Education in aad 
Japan Quarterly UI, No. 4, October-December 1956, p. 423 
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school boards tended to be heeded, and the min- 
istry was able gradually to regain authority. 

In the Diet in May, 1956, the conservative 
party succeeded, against violent Socialist resis- 
tance—500 police were brought in to restore 
order—in winning an amendment to the School 
Board Law which made the boards appointive 
by the mayor or governor, instead of elective, 
as the original law provided. This was the first 
major step towards recentralization of control. 

A companion bill that would have placed text- 
book inspection and approval solely in the hands 
of ministry officials was defeated in the same 
Diet session. The conservatives refused to accept 
this defeat, charging that there was a leftist bias 
in some textbooks, that bribery was used by 
publishing companies in obtaining adoptions, and 
that the competitive system of textbook writing 
and free selection duplicated texts and raised 
costs to parents. By means of administrative meas- 
ures, the ministry then expanded the system of 
textbook approval that it had inherited from the 
occupation into a three-stage process of screen- 
ing all texts for compulsory grades before grant- 
ing approval. In the first stage, the manuscript 
of a text is read and evaluated by three readers 
chosen from a panel of 600 teachers and subject- 
matter specialists. These readers evaluate content 
and neutrality in politics and religion. Next, the 
three evaluations are reviewed by a newly-ap- 
pointed staff of forty textbook examiners in the 
Ministry of Education, who can veto the earlier 
evaluations. Third, the verdict of the ministry ex- 
aminers is passed on to a high-level committee 
of eighty scholars, divided into nine subject mat- 
ter committees, under the chairmanship of ex- 
minister of education, Dr. Amano. This group 
is selected by the ministry from private life to sit 
in final judgment on textbooks and report out a 
unanimous decision: approval, request for re- 
vision, or rejection. Leftist as well as some liberal 
authors complain bitterly that any social studies 
text not sufficiently nationalistic or patriotic in- 
evitably fails to get authorization. Meanwhile, 
the new minister of education in Prime Minister 
Kishi’s cabinet, To Matsunaga, promises a text- 
book law in the next session of the Diet. 
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Unions Fear Ministry-Chosen Texts 


Fearing the return to pre-war practice when 
the ministry exercised a monopoly over all texts, 
teachers’ manuals, and teaching materials, the 
teachers’ unions, both radical and moderate; the 
major newspapers; and the nation’s intellectuals 
have opposed the system of approval at present 
exercised, as well as any effort of the government 
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to make it stiffer. They feel that a recentraliza- 
tion of ministry control, presenting the danger 
of uniform indoctrination of the nation’s stu- 
dents by any government that comes to power, 
is a potential threat to the whole scheme of 
free education. 


3. The Japan Teachers’ Union 

The third major problem (first in the opinion 
of ministry officials consulted) is the Japan Teach- 
ers’ Union. With occupation encouragement, the 
nation’s teachers organized for the first time into 
unions, unheard of in pre-war days, and event- 
ually merged in 1947 into one strong Japan 
Teachers’ Union. It now has over a half million 
members and an annual revenue from dues of 
$1,600,000. By conducting successful campaigns 
for the establishment of a minimum wage system, 
security in the right to a living, and the better- 
ment of working conditions, it won the support 
of the majority of teachers. Membership of 100 
per cent of a faculty is not unusual, and though 
union officials denied that it is made the condi- 
tion of getting a job, the union has worked out 
a most effective system of keeping members. By 
agreement with the teachers, it put into effect in 
the local school boards a check-off system to in- 
sure collecting dues. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union is the largest union 
in Japan, and holds the dominant voice in the 
General Council of Trade Unions (similar to our 
former C.I.O.), with which it is affiliated. It is 
popularly called a tanchozuru (red-headed crane) 
whose head, the union leadership, is red, while 
its body, the rank and file membership, is white. 
The great body of teachers in Japan are con- 
sidered to be moderates. They feel they must have 
a union in order to protect their interests, hence 
they willingly support it, but they are widely 
separated from the leadership in political think- 
ing. The younger ones tend to be liberals, while 
the older ones tend to be conservatives. Probably 
a very small per cent are Communists or sympa- 
thizers. It is inaccurate to speak of each member 
of the top leadership in Tokyo as Communist, 
for there is a split between two factions, a mid- 
dle-of-the-road or right-wing Socialist faction, and 
a pro-Communist or left-wing Socialist faction. 
The public impression in Japan that the union 
is leftist stems from the vocalness of the left- 
wing, its claim to speak for the entire member- 
ship, and the fact that it can hold the balance 
of power in union conclaves. For example, in a 
recent national convention of the Council of 
Trade Unions, the thirty-man delegation from 
the JTU was almost evenly divided, the leftist 
group polling sixteen votes to the moderates’ 
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fourteen. Since there was bloc voting, the whole 
thirty went to the Communist candidate. In ad- 
dition, the union has identified with teacher 
groups in mainland China and has sent several 
delegations there in the past few years. 

To the government, the union’s political power 
is a burr under the saddle. The union regularly 
sends its members, or Socialists sympathetic to it, 
to both the upper and lower houses of the Diet. 
In the summer of 1957 there were eight union 
members in each. It has elected prefectural gov- 
ernors, obtained a majority in many prefectural 
and local school boards by electing teacher-mem- 
bers, and sent its representatives to local as- 
semblies. It has defeated conservative candidates 
running for the national Diet. The party in power 
opposes the Japan Teachers’ Union and would 
like to see its power destroyed. 


Professionalizing the Unions 


An inherent danger of a politically oriented 
teachers’ union is its potential ability to indoctri- 
nate the nation’s youth. There have been widely 
publicized cases. For example, the edited 
“Diaries of Elementary School Children” com- 
piled by the union’s branch in Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture promoted an anti-American and pro- 
Soviet line and stirred up a nation-wide contro- 
versy. To counter this type of danger, the govern- 
ment passed two bills in 1954 to enforce political 
neutrality in the classroom and limit the political 
activities of public school teachers. At present, 
laws and the vigilance of parents, individually and 
through their PTA’s, discourage propaganda in 
the classroom. The union has become sensitive 
to parental wishes and has ceased to be exclusive- 
ly a labor union. It has turned more and more to 
professional teacher activities, promoting re- 
search, for example. In addition to its regular 
national conventions, it has held, since 1952, an 
annual research conference to make public the 
research its members have done during the year 
and to exchange ideas for raising the standards 
of education. At the regular convention, June 5-8, 
1957, it was decided to establish an Education 
Research Institute. The difficulty in remaining 
objective in research is shown by the stated aim 
of this institute: to rival the ministry’s research 
institute and study educational problems from the 
union’s viewpoint.® 

The irony in the controversy is that the JTU 
stresses the case for improving the quality of 
teaching, defending freedom in the classroom, 
reducing the size of classes, and getting better fi- 
nancial support for education, while the govern- 


5 Japan Times, May 15, 1957. 
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ment is presented in the nation’s press as being 
more concerned with controlling free expression, 
screening texts, and saving money. The JTU de. 
fends the democratic constitution, which is po 
longer called the “MacArthur Constitution” by 
the “Peace Constitution,” and its accompanying 
Fundamental Law of Education. The government 
is trying to change the constitution and basic 
education laws, to recentralize educational cop. 
trol, and to return to the two-track system of 
pre-war days. In short, the Japan Teachers 
Union, for its own present purposes and because 
teachers have a stake in democratic education, 
supports the educational reforms inspired by the 
occupation. 

It would seem that the real problem resolves 
itself into one of how to protect education from 
political influence, whether from the union or 
the government, and at the same time protect 
the rights of teachers to teach and of students to 
learn. This is difficult in any country where 
powerful pressure groups impinge upon the local 
school and struggle for control over education. 


4. “Morals” Course 


The last major problem is one of curriculum 
and involves the teaching of morals. The pre-war 
core course, required at all levels from kinder- 
garten to college, was one of nationalistic in- 
doctrination, together with some personal char- 
acter training called “morals” (Shushin). It domi- 
nated the educational scene and, though virtuous 
in its inception, became a most effective tool in 
the hands of the militarists in preparing the nation 
for war. The occupation banned the course as too 
convenient a vehicle for controlling students’ 
minds. To replace it, the Americans suggested 
social studies, in which citizenship could be 
taught, and argued that other moral values could 
best be “caught” from all teachers, not taught 
formally by any one. This plan did not satisfy 
the Japanese, who traditionally pinned their faith 
on the didactic teaching of morality. When some 
youth interpreted the new freedom as license, 
indulging in disrespect for elders and in forms of 
delinquency, in some cases, their elders blamed 
the schools and called for a return to a formal 
course in “morals.” The conservative party made 
it a part of its platform to restore the subject 
to the curriculum, and one education minister, 
Dr. Amano, went so far as to draft a moral code 
which he proposed to introduce into all the 
schools. A howl of protest from the Japan Teach- 
ers’ Union, the Socialist Party, the newspapers. 
and the intellectuals stopped the move in its 
tracks. 
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The conservatives did not give up. The move- 
ment to revive morals as a separate course was 
promised by one Ministry of Education after an- 
other. Then the public became more and more 
aroused by juvenile delinquency and the popu- 
larity of Marxism among students. In a public 
opinion poll taken in Tokyo in the summer of 
1957, 76.1 per cent of the people said it was 
necessary to teach “morals” as a separate sub- 
ject, while 10 per cent held such a move to be 
reactionary and unnecessary. The ministry now 
has recommended that the subject be integrated 
into the course in social studies. Minister of Edu- 
cation To Matsunaga wants to go further and 
reveals his concept of morals education in this 
recent statement: “Twenty million school children 
taking the compulsory course in primary and 
junior high school know no Japanese history and 
are taught no morals. My primary aim is to im- 
plant patriotic sentiments in school children’s 
hearts.””* 

Despite the fears of teachers and liberals that 
such a course will be a step back to indoctrina- 
tion in emperor-worship and nationalism, and 
eventually will lead to the hated “thought con- 
trol,” it now seems clear that the required course 
in “morals” is on its way back. Social studies, 
which encouraged youth to analyze the problems 
of society and to question the status quo, was a 
target of the conservatives and appears due for 
less and less emphasis. A new course of study 
in social studies has been drawn up by the min- 
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istry for elementary and lower secondary schools, 
providing official direction for a separate teach- 
ing of morals, geography, and history. It has not 
yet been implemented. 

Other pressing problems indicated by the peo- 
ple interviewed include those of communism 
among the students, lack of prestige of vocational 
education, shortage of scientists and technologists, 
and the whole area of language simplification and 
reform. There are many devoted and earnest 
educators, men of good will in the ministry and 
in the teaching profession, who are trying hard 
to solve them. And there have been permanent 
gains, such as (1) the acceptance of coeducation 
and the new status of women; (2) the acceptance 
of nine years of compulsory education and greater 
equality of educational opportunity; and (3) 
the acceptance of the constitutional guarantee of 
academic freedom and the widespread exercise 
of the right to criticize. With some twenty million 
children in elementary, lower, and upper second- 
ary school, and over a half million students in 
colleges and universities, more young people are 
getting more education than ever before. Tra- 
ditional conservatism puts brakes on extremism 
of the left; the new interest groups which have a 
stake in the reforms of the “new education”— 
the teachers’, parents’, women’s, and students’ 
groups, as well as nearly all newspapers—put 
brakes on extremism of the right. 

The very nature of the problems described 
here indicates the high prestige which education 
enjoys in Japan. The brains of the Japanese, 
the readiness to learn, and their enthusiasm for 
education are among the nation’s most valuable 
resources. 





Japanese Education, 1945-54 


“Never before in the history of the world has 
a nation of 75,000,000 people attempted such revo- 
lutionary and far-reaching changes in its educational 
system and teaching procedures as has been done 
by Japan since its surrender to the Allied Powers 
on August 14, 1945. Opinions may and do differ 
as to the wisdom of introducing so many changes 
so rapidly in the educational system of the country 
and as to their permanence and value now that a 
peace treaty has been signed and full sovereignty 
restored to the Land of the Rising Sun. But there 
can be little difference of opinion as to the value 
of making available in convenient form information 
concerning the extensive literature which has grown 
out of this vital decade 1945-1954 in the history of 
education in Japan.” 


This quotation comes from the introduction to 
The Literature of Japanese Education 1945-1954, 


compiled by Walter Crosby Eels, formerly advisor 
on higher education, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo. The volume, 
published in 1955, may be ordered direct from The 
Shoe String Press, 51 Caroline Street, Hamden, 
Conn. Price, $5.00. 
* * * 

A group of Japanese construction firms recently 
announced plans to build three new universities 
in Japan for students from countries in Southeast 
Asia. The project, which is in line with Japanese 
Ministry of Education policy, is intended as a con- 
tribution to better understanding between Japan 
and the Southeast Asia countries. 

Special facilities for foreign students from Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Thailand, and the Philippines 
already exist in three Tokyo universities, where 
about 100 young men and women from these 
countries are enrolled. 





Indian Education Since Independence 


The task of the elementary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation in the young Republic of India is both to improve 
and to expand, says this distinguished Indian educator. And, 
like other Asiatic countries, India must break the bonds 
of traditional academic instruction to achieve desired tech- 
nological and agricultural development. 


By HUMAYUN KABIR 


in Indian education in the last ten years is 

the attempt to match qualitative improve- 
ment with quantitative expansion. There has 
often been a kind of tacit assumption that 
expansion of scale is bound to lead to dilution 
in the quality of education. In many countries, 
it is openly said that there has been a drop in 
standard compared with earlier times, mainly on 
account of the very much larger numbers who 
are today seeking entry into schools and colleges. 

India refused to accept this equation of loss 
in quality with expansion in numbers. The cir- 
cumstances in which Indian educational expansion 
began made it necessary that the equation should 
be challenged. For reasons into which we need 
not enter here, the standards were not very high 
even when smaller numbers were going to school. 
At the advent of independence, only about 30 
per cent of eligible children were receiving ele- 
mentary schooling and only about 10 per cent 
among eligible adolescents were in secondary 
schools. At the university level only about 1 per 
cent were receiving instruction, and even there 
the standard was not fully satisfactory. 

It is true that Indian education has always pro- 
duced a small minority of highly qualified in- 
dividuals, but a system has to be judged by its 
average product and not by the top 5 per cent. 
It was therefore obvious that when India decided 
to expand her educational facilities to cater to 
the needs of the ent’ e nation, she had simul- 
taneously to devise methods against any fall in 
standards. In fact, the problem she faced was to 
expand and improve education simultaneously. A 
detailed account of how India has tried to solve 
this problem would require far more space than is 
available here. Readers who are interested may 


Pinnass the most significant development 





MR. KABIR is the former minister of education in 
the Indian government at New Delhi. Since writing 
this article for the Kappan last April, he has been 
appointed minister of civil aviation. 


refer to my book, Education in New India, te- 
cently published by Harpers.’ A very brief ac- 
count may, however, be given of what is being 
done in some of the major fields of education. 


I. 


At the elementary level, an attempt has been 
made to improve standards while expanding the 
facilities by introducing what is called basic edu- 
cation. The essence of basic education is that it 
is education through activity. Basic schools, how- 
ever, differ from ordinary activity schools by em- 
phasizing the aspect of social utility in all that 
the children are required to do. The advocates of 
basic education hold that children must from the 
very beginning be trained in social responsibility. 
This can be done if their activity leads to the pro- 
duction of socially useful things. A craft offers op- 
portunity for interesting work and also yields 
socially useful products. Basic schools therefore 
seek to provide elementary instruction based ona 
local craft. Emphasis on the performance of con- 
crete tasks is expected to bring freedom and joy 
to the classroom. Traditional education has often 
in the past tended to reduce all instruction to an 
intellectual drill. Because of their abstract nature, 
the contents are often unintelligible and therefore 
uninteresting to the pupils. They do not under- 
stand what they are taught and fall back on 
mechanical memorizing. By increasing interest 
and activity, basic education releases energies 
which would otherwise be unused and offers a 
justification for the hope of better all around 
achievement. 

Basic education has tried to solve another fun- 
damental problem faced by Indian society. Indian 
society has in the past been overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural and rural. Like such societies elsewhere, 
it has been static and on the whole resistant 
to change. In recent years, this rural agricultural 


1 Also cf.: Progress of Mosaice in INDIA 1947-52. Bureau of 
Education, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1954. 
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bias has been gradually changing. As more 

le moved to towns, the process of change was 
accelerated. The threat of growing cleavage be- 
tween town and village has been minimized by 
the attempt to modernize and revitalize the vil- 
lage. Today, the countryside is also changing 
fast. Social bonds have been and are being loos- 
ened, as in many other parts of the world. All 
these demand a reorientation of education to in- 
sure that society does not disintegrate. 

What has made the problem more serious is 
the interval in feeling and thought between the 
different generations. The older generations are 
mainly illiterate and upholders of a static society. 
The younger generations are entering into a 
new world through the spread of education. There 
is thus a real danger that the different generations 
in India may drift apart. Basic education attempts 
to overcome this danger by its concentration on 
instruction through craft. The choice of a familiar 
craft as the center round which the educational 
process is built offers a reassurance to the older 
generations. For the younger generations, it of- 
fers a point of continuity with the past while in- 
suring the possibility of mew adventure and 
growth. It softens the distinction between town 
and village by emphasizing socially useful activ- 
ity which both can share. It can thus go a long 
way in bridging the gulf which may otherwise 
grow between different generations and different 
regions. 

It is obvious that the success of the scheme 
will depend on securing an adequate number of 
efficient and devoted teachers. The traditional 
system of education with its emphasis on reading, 
writing, and arithmetic could somehow be man- 
aged by teachers of even inferior quality. The 
new system seeks to correlate education with life 
and discards to a large extent the use of set text- 
books. It therefore demands far greater imagina- 
tion and initiative from the teacher. One of the 
reasons why basic education has not made greater 
progress is the short supply of teachers of requisite 
quality. Steps are being taken to convert all 
training institutions into the basic type, but mere 
conversion of the institutions will not suffice. The 
emoluments, the social status, and the conditions 
of service of teachers will have to be considerably 
improved before a sufficient number of able and 
devoted young men and women can be attracted 
to the profession. 
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The defects mentioned above have shown even 
more clearly at the secondary level. Secondary 
education in India has suffered from its se- 
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verely academic character. If elementary educa- 
tion was bookish, secondary education was even 
more so. One of the most disturbing phenomena 
in Indian education has been the very large drop 
in the enrollment after the first two or three years 
of elementary school. This was largely due to the 
academic bias of the teaching, for many children 
do not have interest in or cacapity for merely 
intellectual work. The lack of a rounded and 
many-sided curriculum was felt even more acutely 
at the secondary level. Adolescent boys and girls 
begin to show difference in tastes and aptitudes 
in a much more marked degree than children at 
the elementary level. Nevertheless, Indian sec- 
ondary education offered hardly anything to ado- 
lescents whose interests deviated in any way from 
purely academic demands. 

The problem of improving standards while ex- 
panding facilities has been most acute in the 
field of secondary education. A large proportion 
of pupils finish the secondary school course at 
the age of 14 or 15. This has naturally meant 
much lower standards than is the case in coun- 
tries where the normal school-leaving age is 17 
or 18. In consequence, the first two years in 
Indian colleges have often been a mere prolonga- 
tion of school education. Attempts are now being 
made to correct this state of affairs. It has been 
proposed that secondary education should con- 
tinue up to the age of 17, and, in any case, 
the standard of the School Leaving Certificate 
raised by lengthening the course by at least one 
year. 

The establishment of a number of multi-pur- 
pose schools is also intended to help in the raising 
of standards of secondary education. If ado- 
lescents are parceled out among different courses 
in accordance with their aptitudes and interests, 
it is reasonable to expect that they would attain 
a higher standard in their special fields of study. 
The former undifferentiated courses very often 
resulted in a general lowering of standards, for 
the large mass of average students determined the 
standard that the class as a whole could attain. 
The provision of special courses will, it is hoped, 
help to rectify this and raise standards in all the 
different channels of secondary education. 

As in the case of elementary education, here 
also the key to progress lies in improving the 
quality of teachers. Facilities for training have 
been considerably expanded but there has not so 
far been a corresponding improvement in the 
status, conditions of service, and emoluments of 
teachers. There has of course been some im- 
provement, but it is not yet adequate for attract- 
ing and retaining a sufficient number of the ablest 
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among the younger generations. Attempts are 
also being made to utilize the available material 
to the best possible advantage. 

Two special developments in this connection 
may be mentioned. For the last four or five 
years, special holiday “camps-cum-seminars” have 
been organized for headmasters from selected 
schools. These have offered an opportunity to 
the better among the headmasters to live to- 
gether for three or four weeks, to pool their ex- 
periences, compare notes, and learn by one an- 
other’s experiments. The other notable develop- 
ment is the introduction of a system of extension 
programs in selected training colleges. Each such 
college is made responsible for a number of 
schools in its area. The aim of the program is 
to establish closer relations between the training 
colleges and the schools and also offer to schools 
the benefit of corporate advice of a training in- 
stitution. 


ill. 


If the task at the elementary and the secondary 
levels is both to improve and to expand, that 
at the university level is mainly one of improve- 
ment. The best products of Indian universities 
compare favorably with the best products any- 
where, but the average standard of achievement 
has not been very high in Indian universities. One 
of the main reasons for this has been inadequate 
preparation at the secondary stage. Mention has 
already been made of efforts to raise standards 
of secondary education by raising the school-leav- 
ing age, enriching the curriculum, and improv- 
ing the methods of teaching. Another important 
measure for improving standards of university 
education is the decision to introduce a three- 
year degree course as the normal pattern in all 
Indian universities. These will no doubt lead to 
gradual improvement, but in the meantime uni- 
versities are faced by a great influx of candidates 
of indifferent quality. In the ten years since India 
became free, the number of university students 
has increased more than three fold. There has 
been no corresponding increase in the number 
of teachers and still less in the physical amenities 
in colleges and universities. Inadequate libraries 
and laboratories, insufficient accommodation both 
for classrooms and hostels, and in some cases 
the introduction of the shift system have threat- 
ened to lower further the already low standard 
of the average university product. 

A new complication has been introduced by the 
uncertainty about the medium of instruction. It 
has been rightly decided that the mother tongue 
shall be the medium in both the elementary and 
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the secondary stage. The demand for change-over 
to an Indian language at the university stage is 
also urgent. Enthusiasm at times outruns dis- 
cretion, for it is not always recognized that most 
Indian languages offer an inadequate supply of 
suitable literature for higher education. Textbooks 
can no doubt be translated or even prepared, but 
it would be a poor university product that de- 
pended only on textbooks. The vast ancillary 
reading which is essential for university education 
is not at present available in the Indian languages. 
It is obvious that the creation of such literature 
will take time. In the meantime, pupils who have 
been taught through an Indian language in the 
secondary stage are suddenly confronted with 
textbooks and instruction in English. They are 
sometimes unable to follow lectures or even 
standard books and the result is indifference, in- 
attention, and occasionally poor discipline in the 
classroom and a general lowering of the standard 
of attainment of pupils. Almost all educationists 
are today agreed that while ultimately the change- 
over to an Indian language is inevitable, it should 
be phased over a number of years. 
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IV. 


Technical education is the one field where there 
is hardly any scope for doubt or uncertainty. It 
is agreed on all hands that Indian education has 
been disproportionately academic. This not only 
meant a shortage of personnel for various kinds 
of agricultural and industrial programs but, what 
is more serious, it often led to a lack of respect 
for practical work. Indian tradition has always 
exalted the philosopher over the king and the 
merchant. While this has supplied a valuable 
corrective by checking undue attachment to ma- 
terial success, it has at times gone to the other 
extreme and created among the people an at- 
titude of indifference to conditions of material 
prosperity. Such an attitude is one of the reasons 
for the poverty of the country. It has in turn en- 
gendered among the majority of the people phy- 
sical and later spiritual impoverishment. Not 
everyone can voluntarily adjure the goods and 
services which are needed for comfortable living. 
Any demand to this end is likely to defeat itself 
and create either mental apathy or, worse still. 
a hypocritical condemnation of things one does 
not possess. 

Independent India has rightly decided that 
the question of voluntary limitation of wants can 
arise only after the basic human needs have been 
satisfied. These are not today satisfied for 4 
large majority of the Indian people. Large scale 
agricultural and industrial development can alone 
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create the goods and services which will satisfy 
these needs. Such development demands a very 
large expansion of facilities of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the country. It is therefore 
not surprising that perhaps the most remarkable 

wth in the field of Indian education has been 
in the field of technical education at all levels. 

Technical courses have been introduced in 
existing high schools to give a technical bias to 
ordinary secondary education. New technical 
schools have been established to train skilled 
and semi-skilled workers. Engineering and techni- 
cal colleges have been multiplied. New facilities 
have also been created for post-graduate study 
and research in various fields of technical educa- 
tion. Formerly there were hardly any facilities 
for such higher study or research within the 
country. Now there are at least half a dozen 
centers where facilities up to the highest level 
are available. 
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V. 

To sum up: The nation has undertaken the 
dual task of expanding facilities of education 
and improving standards. The extension of facili- 
ties has also been in two directions. Elementary 
education is sought for all, and it is hoped that 
this goal will be attained by 1966. Facilities for 
post-elementary education are at the same time 
being created for all who have the capacity and 
the interest. This is being done by broadening 
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the curriculum, introducing many types of new 
courses which did not exist till now, and pro- 
viding scholarships and stipends for pupils who 
are meritorious but needy. Progress in all these 
directions has been considerable but yet short 
of what the people had a right to expect. The 
greatest lag between expectation and achievement 
is in the creation of facilities to ensure that no 
pupil with the necessary ability will be denied 
the opportunity of education on financial grounds. 

India can also point to many measures for im- 
proving the quality of education at all levels. 
Some have been indicated even in this brief 
study. The most important of all measures is the 
rehabilitation of the teacher. Here, unfortunately, 
progress has been painfully slow. It cannot be 
denied that the best men and women are not 
being recruited to the teaching profession. Even 
when some join, they do not remain teachers for 
long. In certain categories of scientific and tech- 
nical posts, hardly any qualified candidates re- 
spond to advertised vacancies. Unsatisfactory 
conditions of service, interference by outside 
bodies, low social status, and poor salaries have 
combined to create this unhappy state of affairs. 
Attempts are being made to correct all these de- 
fects, but as yet there is not adequate public con- 
sciousness of the need for improving the teaching 
profession. By and large, it has not yet been 
realized that the teacher is literally the maker of 
the nation’s future. 





Report on Communist China 

“Communist China, a Special Report,” is the 
title of the May 13, 1957, New Republic. In it are 
articles by such authorities as Howard L. Boorman, 
now director of the Research Project on Men and 
Politics in Modern China at Columbia Univer- 
sity; John K. Fairbank, director of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s program of Chinese Economic and Po- 
litical Studies; Richard Hughes, a staff correspondent 
in the Far East of The London Sunday Times and 
contributor to The Economist and The Financial 
Times; Chao Kuo-chun, a research fellow at Har- 
vard; and Robert J. Lifton, a psychiatrist with a 
special interest in Chinese and other East Asian 
cultures. This 47-page, ten-article compilation forms 
an excellent introduction to an understanding of 
what has happened in mainland China in recent 
vears. 

* * * 

American Cooperation with Higher Education 
Abroad, a new publication of the U. S. Office of 
Education, surveys current programs, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental, in great detail. It was 
prepared by Paul S. Bodenman of the Division of 
International Education, Office of Education. 


UNESCO Illiteracy Figures 


World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, a recent publi- 
cation of UNESCO printed in Switzerland, gives the 
following summary of literacy in Asia. based on 
1950 figures: 


Population 


(millions) Extent of Illiteracy 


(Per cent of adult 
illiterates) 


75-80 
80-85 
65-70 
45-50 


60-65 


Age 15 


Region Total or over 





Southwest Asia .. 62 37 
South Central Asia 466 287 
Southeast Asia .... 17] 102 
East Asia .... 677 404 


Total .. 1.376 830 


(Southwest Asia includes Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Israel 
Jordan, Cyprus, the Arabian Peninsula; Sowth Central Asia includes 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Maldive Islands 
Southeast Asia inclu Burma, Thailand, Indochina [North and 
South Vietnam], Malayan Peninsula, Philippines, Indonesia, and 
other islands southeast of the mainland; East Asia includes the re 
mainder of the continent, except the Asiatic part of the USSR.) 


* * * 


Other issues of the Pot DELTA KApPPaAN devoted 
to education in other lands include the June, 1955, 
issue: “American Educators Abroad”; and the June, 
1956, issue: “Trends in World Education.” 





Some Polarities 
In Indian Educational Thought 


In this deeply analytic article, an American observer distinguishes a series 
of polarities in Indian educational thought as this young republic seeks to 
modernize and democratize. The best augury for India’s eventual success in 
solving her immense educational problems lies in the process of debate 
and experiment by which leaders are attempting to resolve differences. 


By F. CHAMPION WARD 


N the case of so large and needy a nation 

as India, it is tempting to think about educa- 

tional progress in unilinear terms. As long 
as thought is confined to such abstractions as the 
percentage increase in literacy (“Each One Teach 
One”), the number of new schools (“Opportuni- 
ty for All”), the pay scales of teachers (“Build- 
ers of the Nation”), and the fiscal allocations 
for education (““More! More!”), such terms are 
adequate. But the visitor to India soon learns that 
India is not simply expanding its educational 
system; it is appraising and revising it. Since the 
results of this process of appraisal and revision 
will, in the writer’s judgment, prove to be more 
important to Indian education than the quantita- 
tive changes achieved to date, these comments 
will attempt to characterize and to illustrate the 
kind of thought about education which prevails 
in India today. 

To characterize Indian educational thought 
and to account for some of the innovations now 
being instituted by Indian educators, one must 
take note of certain ideal polarities which supply 
the terms in which possible programs and insti- 
tutions are being explored and defined. Taken 
together, these dimensions of thought and deci- 
sion may eventually supply the matrix for a de- 
veloped system of education, consistent, balanced, 
and exhaustive; but that day is yet to come, and 
the present essay will not attempt, through pre- 
mature prophecy, to anticipate it. 


1. The Few and the Many 
The “sovereign democratic republic of India” 
can be defined as an aristocracy deliberately turn- 





MR. WARD, a professor at the University of 
Chicago, returned to India last June for a sec- 
ond assignment as consultant to the Ministry of 
Education at New Delhi under a Ford Foundation 
grant. His India address: c/o Ford Foundation, 32, 
Ferosshah Rd., New Delhi. 


ing itself into a democracy. Despite individual de- 
fections and hesitations, the few who now govern 
India are adopting policies and programs of eco- 
nomic and social reform which have already sub- 
stantially narrowed the gap between them and the 
great mass of their fellow-citizens. A system of 
education which, beyond its most elementary lev- 
el, has been charged with refining the few while 
excluding the many is now being scruitinized by 
its own graduates, who, in the interests of the 
young democracy which they govern, appear to 
be quite prepared to rend their own nests. But 
not before asking some searching questions about 
what “democratizing” an educational system 
means. Must it mean, as Mr. Hutchins has asked, 
that everyone is entitled to a bad education? Must 
“standards” go down as enrollments go up? Are 
the youngest democracies, in addition to their 
economic disabilities, doomed to recapitulate 
every aberration of the oldest? 

At every level of Indian education, such ques- 
tions as these are being raised, debated, and 
tentatively answered in the form of actual pro- 
grams and institutions. But the terms of the de- 
bate and the specific solutions being adopted can- 
not be grasped without reference to other polari- 
ties, less general than the question of “democrati- 
zation,” which often give to the discussion its pe- 
culiarly Indian character. 


2. Crafts and Machines: Basic Schools and 
Rural Institutes; Multi-Purpose High Schools and 
Technical Institutes 


One of the gulfs between the few and the many 
in India lies between the “village people,” some 
three hundred million farmers and artisans, and 
the urban officials who seek to help them. The 
debate about the form which this help should take 
and about the types of educational institutions 
which may best facilitate it is one of the most 
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important and interesting discussions now going 
on. In part, it typifies the issues which all “pre- 
industrial” societies now face, but in India it is 
complicated and deepened by allegiance to the 
life and thought of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi 
refused to look upon the villager and village life 
as simply deficient in the goods, services, and 
amenities which large cities and large factories 
can supply. Like Jefferson, he saw a special virtue 
in agrarian life, and he wanted rural benefits of 
all kinds to be planned in such a way as to rein- 
force the rural virtues, not to supplant or corrupt 
them. It is therefore no accident that in India 
a village development program on a vast scale 
has preceded urban improvement, in time and in 
the degree of philanthropic and civic concern en- 
listed, and that the second five-year plan places 
special emphasis upon rural credit, village in- 
dustries, and rural “community projects.” 


In education, this desire to reaffirm the values 
of rural India while strengthening its proper 
economy has given encouragement to what are 
called “basic” schools and to a number of rural 
institutes of various kinds. Central in the curricu- 
lum of the basic schools, and so far carried out 
in various degrees in the different Indian states, 
is Gandhi’s idea of learning the various school 
subjects in “correlation” with a craft, such as 
weaving. By this means, it is hoped that even the 
educated will acquire a respect for manual work, 
that some students will acquire the rudiments of 
their later occupation, that some expenses of the 
school will be met from the sale of its products, 
and that learning will acquire a concrete and ac- 
tive quality largely absent from the traditional 
village school. 


For the young rural citizen, another kind of 
institution is being developed which bears some 
resemblance to the Danish Folk School and to 
such American institutions as Berea College and 
Tuskegee Institute but whose deepest roots lie 
in the ideas and work of Tagore and Gandhi. 
The purpose of these “rural institutes,” “janata 
colleges,” and “vidyapeeths” is to give to young 
villagers an education designed to improve them 
as farmers and artisans and to acquaint them 
with the history, arts, and ideas which will en- 
fich and inform their lives as rural citizens of 
India. As the village development program grows 
in size and complexity, new careers in “rural 
services” are beginning to be defined. Therefore, 
the rural institutes now also provide special 
training for careers in agricultural extension, 
rural health, rural engineering, adult education, 
etc. 
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More familiar to most Western eyes are the 
new institutions which are being developed in 
direct preparation for India’s industrialization. 
Some fifteen hundred of India’s secondary schools 
are being converted from pre-collegiate academies 
into “multi-purpose high schools” in which a 
number of technical courses will be combined 
with general studies to enable graduates of the 
schools to serve in new industries or to improve 
the performance of established industries and oc- 
cupations. Higher technical training is being pro- 
vided in a variety of new laboratories and tech- 
nological institutes which are being established 
by the central and state governments, under the 
stimulus and coordination of the All-India Coun- 
cil for Technical Education. 


Thus what might be called “practical” educa- 
tion has already taken a range of forms which 
reflects a polarity of thought concerning the goals 
which social and economic development should 
set for itself in India. At present, it is possible 
to predict, not the actual shape of whatever final 
synthesis may emerge from these diverse innova- 
tions, but that a real trial is to be given to different 
kinds of institutions embodying points of view 
strongly held by different groups of educators, 
moralists, politicians, and administrators in India. 


3. Government and the People: Seminars, Work- 
shops, and Extension Services 


As the few seek continuity with the many, 
one of the great obstacles is the profound con- 
viction of the many of the remoteness and omni- 
potence of “Government.” Letters to the editors 
of Indian papers almost always preface their 
prescriptions for reform of some lamented state 
of affairs with the words “Government should.” 
Paradoxically, this very acceptance of govern- 
ment as a source of authority may be employed 
by a government bent upon the greater diffusion 
of initiative and privilege to accelerate that proc- 
ess. Since it is new, the village development pro- 
gram is perhaps the most striking case in point. 
Anyone who attended the first training course 
for village development workers and officers at 
Nilokheri, in 1952, and who contrasts its didactic 
and hortatory curriculum with that which has 
since been evolved, or who visits villages in many 
parts of India in which “community projects” 
are being increasingly defined and carried out by 
the villagers themselves, must grant that it is pos- 
sible for “a government program with the people’s 
participation” to be transformed by deliberate 
governmental policy into “a people’s program 
with government participation.” 
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In education, the Central Ministry has encour- 
aged the dispersion of initiative and effort by a 
number of means, particularly in the case of sec- 
ondary education. In 1953, the ministry convened 
the fir:t All-India seminar for headmasters of sec- 
ondary schools, to discuss the reform of secondary 
education. Since that first “seminar-cum-camp” 
was held near Simla, several hundred headmasters 
and secondary school teachers have attended sem- 
inars throughout India, and a considerable fer- 
ment of ideas has been aroused among working 
educators and education officers. To encourage 
educational experiments proposed or undertaken 
as a result of this ferment, the ministry has es- 
tablished two new agencies of reform. An All- 
India Council for Secondary Education, with an 
advisory field staff actually manned by school- 
men, not administrators, has been created, and, 
in some forty of India’s secondary teacher-training 
colleges, new departments of extension services 
have been set tip. These educational services, in 
the form of consultation, books and materials, 
films, special courses and conferences for teach- 
ers, are extended to the secondary schools within 
a radius of fifty miles of each training college. 

It would be distinctly premature to say that 
by these and other means “Government” has al- 
ready accomplished the diffusion of thought and 
action in educational matters which it seeks. It 
is not even certain that the present desire to bring 
about such a diffusion will remain clear and vigor- 
ous as central planning of the use of scarce re- 
sources tempts “Government” to “redouble its 
efforts while forgetting its aims.” Once more, we 
are confronted by a spectrum of possible blends 
of governmental and popular initiative, no one 
of which has as yet given its final hue to New 
India’s educational system. All one can say, at the 
present writing, is that the few have so far ab- 
jured both the sentimentality of suddenly relin- 
quishing all initiative to the many in the name 
of an abstract democracy, and the opposite error 
of retaining for “Government” a monopoly of 


thought and action. 


4. Autonomy and Utility: The Indian Univer- 
sities 


When independence came to India, higher edu- 
cation had a long-established position and its own 
tradition. This year, for example, three of the 
Indian universities are celebrating their centenary. 
Independence has brought to the thirty-odd Indian 
universities new problems, new opportunities, and 
new functions. The debate concerning the future 
functions of the universities, given impetus by the 
weighty report of the “Radhakrishnan” commis- 
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sion on university education, and rendered urgent 
by the demands of national development, has 
only begun to take shape. One major dimension 
of that debate, however, can already be discerned, 
This is the question whether the universities are 
to maintain and invigorate their traditional |j- 
beralizing function or, in the face of obvious na- 
tional needs, are gradually to become a “high- 
level training facility.” For example, the recent 
establishment, by act of Parliament, of an All- 
India Universities Grants Commission which will 
determine the disbursement of central funds to 
the universities, is sure to bring to the fore the 
conception of the universities as serviceable in- 
struments for the realization of national plans, 
To date, only an inconclusive oscillation between 
the poles of autonomy and utility can be noted. 
On the one hand, there is a growing readiness 
among university professors and administrators 
to contribute to the success of “development” 
programs by such means as serving on ad hoc 
commission, helping to train officers for the vill- 
age development program, offering holiday “ap- 
prenticeships in village service” to students and 
teachers, and adding new courses of study in such 
new fields of training as business administration. 
On the other hand, after agreeing upon the de- 
sirability of a three-year B.A. course, preceded 
by eleven or twelve years of schooling, the uni- 
versities have now begun to seek ways to reaffirm 
their traditional faith in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. Following out a major chapter of the “Rad- 
hakrishnan report,” which argues eloquently the 
need of the Indian republic for reflective and hu- 
mane leaders, a number of the universities have 
begun to plan the incorporation of general studies 
in the new bachelor’s courses. Thus the univer- 
sities, beset as they are and are going to be by 
manifold practical demands and scarcity of funds, 
are beginning to re-assert and re-examine their 
autonomous function as centers of independent 
thought and liberal education. At the same time, 
national purposes and requirements are both 
sharpening and complicating the universities’ idea 
of what they are and what they ought to do. Again, 
it is far too early to predict the outcome of the 
thought, discussion, and incipient experimentation 
to which this polar situation of the Indian uni- 
versities has so far led. 


5. India and “the World”: The Future of English 


There is perhaps no single topic in Indian 
education on which so many of the polarities here 
noted have a bearing as that of the future of the 
English language. Nothing more sharply marked 
off the few from the many, the villager from the 
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clerk, the ruler from the ruled, and the apostle 
of indigenous culture from the cosmopolite, than 
habitual use of the English language. In the first 
flush of sovereignty, it was natural to bid farewell 
to English, as well as to the English. Fourteen 
Indian languages were officially designated as “re- 
gional” languages, a shift from English to Hindi 
as the federal language was to be completed in 
fifteen years, and English was given only a re- 
sidual role as an international language. 

In education, the first effect of these decisions 
was a reduced emphasis upon English in the mid- 
dle and secondary schools and, when the first 
products of this de-emphasis reached the uni- 
versities, a considerable loss of communication 
between university teachers who could lecture on 
their subjects only in English and students who 
could no longer understand their lectures. Mean- 
while, immense difficulties in translating modern 
knowledge into Hindi and in teaching Hindi in 
non-Hindi-speaking regions were exacerbated by 
regional loyalties to other languages. The old 
“window on the world” was shutting before a new 
one could be opened. 


In the past two years, the recession of political 
passions, the problems of national development, 
India’s continued membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, her expanding diplomatic, 
cultural, and economic relationships with the 
world, and, less obviously perhaps, her traditional 
universalism, have led to two important decisions 
affecting the role of English. The first was the 
adoption of English as, in effect, a required lan- 
guage in the secondary curriculum, where it will 
be less favored than in British days but will no 
longer be a fading option. The second decision 
was an announcement by the prime minister that, 
in order that the training of “high-level personnel” 
needed for the execution of India’s second five- 
year plan not be impaired, English will be re- 
tained where needed as the medium of higher 
instruction in the universities. To strengthen the 
teaching of English within this new context, it is 
now proposed to establish a national institute for 
the training of English teachers in new techniques. 
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Conclusion 


The best augury for India’s eventual success 
in solving her immense educational problems is 
the process of debate and experiment which able 
and dedicated educators have set in motion during 
her first years of political independence. The for- 
eigner who wishes to understand or to contribute 
to this process will do well to consult the unus- 
ually penetrating and useful body of literature 
which a series of eminent educators and commis- 
sions has produced. Some documents pertinent 
to matters considered in this commentary are 
listed below, all of which may be obtained from 
the Central Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 
What has been added to these diagnoses and 
prescriptions is a growing determination and com- 
petence to put them into practice. 

1. On the system as a whole 

A. Report of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation on Post-War Educational Development 
in India. (The “Sargent” report, not outmoded 
by developments since its publication in 1944). 

On general progress 
A. Seven Years of Freedom, by Humayun Kabir. 
B. A Review of Education in India, 1955-1956. 
On basic education 

A. Understanding Basic Education, by T. S. Avin- 
ashilingam. 

B. Basic Education in India, report of the Assess- 
ment Committee. 

4. On education for rural areas 

A. Rural Institutes: A report of the Committee 

on Higher Education for Rural Areas. 
On technical education 

A. Technological Education in India, by G. K. 
Chandirimani. 

On secondary education 

A. Report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion. 

B. Self-Reform in Schools: A Report by Working 
Educators. 

University education 

A. Indian Universities, by Samuel Mathai. 

B. “Aims and Objectives of University Education 
in India,” a chapter from the three-volume re- 
port of the University Education Commission, 
not now available as a whole. 

C. General Education, report of the Study Team. 





American teachers are needed for positions in 
about forty foreign countries under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Program, according to 
a new publication, “Teacher Exchange Opportuni- 
ties—1958-59.” The publication gives details of the 
program, including requirements for teachers. It can 
be obtained without cost from the Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Division of International Education, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The University of Wisconsin has secured the 
services of an Indian scholar, Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, to teach courses in the history of the Indian 
world and civilization of India. Dr. Sen has, in his 
67 years, been teacher, author, vice chancellor of 
Delhi University, sheriff of Calcutta, Keeper of 
the Imperial Records, and first director of the In- 
dian National Archives. 





A Critical Analysis of Korean Education 


Although outside help has been generous, South Korean 
educators are still struggling to overcome the handicaps of 
inconceivably severe war devastation. Concurrently, they face 
difficult organizational and curriculum problems. A vice- 
minister of education tells the story here. 


By KWANG MAN KAUH 


HE origin of school education in Korea 

goes back to the period of “The Three 

Kingdoms” about sixteen centuries ago. Since 
then, of course, there have been repeated changes 
in the educational system, content, and method. 
School education in the modern sense began in 
the late Lee Dynasty around the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Despite the fact that the Korean 
people had their own language, education through 
Chinese characters persisted. This was true even 
after the Korean alphabet, considered as among 
the most complete set of phonetic symbols in 
the world, was invented about 500 years ago. Not 
only had education through Chinese been em- 
phasized, but the content of education also had 
been divorced from practical value with the re- 
sult that there was no scientific development. 

In the latter part of the Lee Dynasty Korea 
began to open her eyes wide to the international 
situation of the time, and the modern schools and 
curricula were developed. It was a great pity that 
Korea was invaded by the Japanese just when 
a great revolution was going to occur in Korean 
education. Korea was set aside from world prog- 
ress due to Japanese imperialism until the libera- 
tion on August 15, 1945. 


I. The Present Status of Korean Education 


Independence of the Republic of Korea three 
years afier the liberation saw the beginning for 
all kinds of cultural activities, even though in- 
dependence was brought only to the southern part 
of Korea without unification of the South and 
North. 

In the arena of education, there has been a firm 
determination to erase the regressive aspects in 
Korean society as soon as possible. This deter- 
mination brought memorable development under 
the most adverse conditions. 





MR. KAUH is a former dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, Seoul National University. He is now Vice- 
Minister of Education, Republic of Korea. 


1. Educational System. At present, six years of 
elementary education is compulsory and the years 
of schooling in middle school, high school, and 
college are three, three, and four years respective- 
ly. Therefore the so-called 6-3-3-4 plan is the 
backbone of the Korean educational system. But 
there is flexibility. For example, vocational high 
schools can be established; junior colleges of two- 
year curriculum can be operated; in the case of 
medical colleges, two years of pre-medical curric- 
ulum can be installed; and civic schools, manual 
schools, special schools (such as schools for the 
deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded), and 
kindergartens are also in operation. These sup- 
plement the 6-3-3-4 system. 

2. Common Education (Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education). Development after the birth 
of the Republic in the field of common education 
is especially brilliant. Enrollment in the elemen- 
tary schools jumped from 54 per cent of school- 
age children in 1945 to 93 per cent in 1956. In 
secondary education, there were 257 schools, 
1,546 teachers, and 77,701 students in 1945. 
These numbers increased rapidly, by 5.9, 5.7, and 
7.0 times respectively. 

Such generalization of education required an 
immense increase in educational facilities, for 
which the Korean people have made heroic ef- 
forts under the worst economic conditions. 
The Korean War, 1951-53, completely destroyed 
10,891 classrooms, and this devastation neces- 
sitates 40,000 more classrooms by 1960 in the 
area of compulsory education alone. The govern- 
ment had built 7,062 classrooms by 1956, for 
which, however, it was barely able to pay one- 
third of the expense. Another one-third was paid 
by the parents, due to the enfeeblement of the 
financial capacity of provincial governments. 

Fortunately, from 1953 to 1957, UNKRA and 
ICA devoted $8,436,143 to rebuild 5,109 class- 
rooms as a part of their reconstruction aid pro- 
gram in Korea. This was, however, only 47 per 
cent of what was devastated by the war. More- 
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over, the aids were only in the form of building 
materials, and other necessary expenses in build- 
ing were paid by the parents. The financial load 
to parents in Korea, therefore, has been really a 
strenuous one. 

In order to generalize common education furth- 
er, we need to train and retrain teachers. At pres- 
ent, the normal school equivalent to high school 
is responsible for training elementary school 
teachers, which we know is inadequate in that 
it does not permit sufficient time for training. In 
the field of re-education of teachers, however, we 
have made a great stride in a short period, with 
active government planning and teachers’ coop- 
eration. In this endeavor, the American Educa- 
tional Missions and the Korean teachers sent 
abroad by UNKRA and ICA aid programs have 
helped a great deal. Noticeable improvement has 
been made in curricular organization, methods 
of teaching, educational evaluation, and other 
techniques in education. This is especially true in 
the elementary field. 
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3. Higher Education. Before the liberation, 
there was only one university and twenty-five jun- 
ior colleges, all mainly in service to the Japanese. 
We now have fifteen universities, thirty-four col- 
leges, six junior colleges, and twenty special 
schools. Thus there are, altogether, seventy-five 
institutions of higher education, displaying the 
vigor of Korean education. Such an increase in 
the quantity of higher education, however, brought 
a deterioration in the quality of higher education. 
Here lies the Korean problem in higher education. 

In order to solve the problem, the government 
is even ready to put limitations on the quantity, 
and at the same time every effort is being de- 
voted to rehabilitating the facilities and to send- 
ing capable students abroad for training. This 
effort, again due to the shortage of the national 
finance, will take a long time to achieve its ex- 
pected outcomes. UNKRA, ICA, and other as- 
sistance agencies sensed the needs, and have 
brought foreign professors to Korea and have 
sent Korean professors to foreign countries. The 
number of professors thus exchanged is still very 
small, however. The aid project coordinated be- 
tween ICA and the University of Minnesota for 
the reconstruction of the three colleges of Seoul 
National University is unique in that the aid is 
concentrated upon one particular university. This 
kind of project, we believe, is very effective. 


4. Vocational Education. One of the urgent 
problems in Korean society is to rehabilitate vo- 
cational education. The government recognized 
the need very early, and set up various vocational 
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high schools in agriculture, industry, commerce, 
fisheries, and home-economics. Furthermore, the 
government has tried to keep the ratio of academic 
high schools to vocational high schools at three 
to seven. But in practice the situation has not 
come up to this policy of vocational emphasis due 
to various reasons. Qualified teachers in the fields 
are lacking. School facilities are scarce. The cur- 
ricula for vocational schools are still incomplete 
and inadequate. Hundreds of needed textbooks 
have not yet been written and published. The re- 
sult is a kind of vacuum stage in vocational edu- 
cation. This is true in the case of vocational col- 
leges also. 

Moreover, the loss in vocational education due 
to the Korean War is unthinkably severe; the war 
devastated about 96 per cent of the facilities of 
vocational education. UNKRA and ICA put 
$3,451,720 into a restoration program from 
1953 to 1957. 

This, however, amounts to no more than 22 
per cent of devastation. Though the Korean gov- 
ernment is intensely desirous of enriching voca- 
tional education, there is little financial backing 
for the program from the government, due to 
limitations of the national budget. The conse- 
quences are that some parents are complaining of 
the uselessness of vocational education without 
equipment and that the present vocational schools 


are trying to convert themselves into academic 
high schools where less facilities are needed. The 
situation is becoming worse, except where schools 
are being rehabilitated as UNKRA and ICA proj- 
ects. 


If. Future Projects 


From what has been said so far, it is evident 
that much progress has been made in Korean 
education in the past ten years. Such outstanding 
progress owes much to the intensive devotion 
of the Korean people to education and to sacri- 
ficial financial help on the part of the parents. 
Nevertheless, there remain numerous problems 
yet to be solved for the future of the Korean 
education. To stabilize the position of common 
education, more classrooms must be built until 
each class will contain only fifty or sixty pupils 
instead of the eighty to one hundred pupils pres- 
ently enrolled. At the same time, teacher educa- 
tion will have to be strengthened further. 

In order to promote the quality of higher edu- 
cation, better educational facilities will be re- 
quired, securing the needed number of professors, 
proper mobilization of present human resources, 
and a vigorously activated exchange program of 
students and professors. 
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For vocational education, it will be necessary 
first to set up an educational plan suitable for 
the present Korean situation. Then an enlarge- 
ment of facilities and teacher training will have 
to be hurried in order to carry out such a plan. 

At the same time, the tendency for the schools 
to be concentrated in and around the cities should 
be corrected. Schools should be properly scattered 
to the rural areas. Vast differences in quality be- 
tween the urban and the rural schools should 
be reduced as early as possible. 

Efficient operation of educational administra- 
tion and sufficient economic assistance will be 
the necessary pre-requisites to reach their goals. 
However, the present Korean situation with its 
poor national economy, poor system of education- 
al taxation, and low tax income is such that the 
realization of these goals seems so remote that 
we feel the vital necessity of close and effective 
relationship with the foreign aid agencies. 

The problem of re-organizing the educational 
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system, now under debate in Korea, has much to 
do with the above-mentioned problems. The core 
of the problem is whether to unify the three years 
of middle and three years of high-school educa- 
tion into one four or five year secondary program, 
Some think that results of the 3-3 system are 
rather dubious and that the economic situation 
of the Korean people does not permit such long 
years of education. 

Professional educators in Korea, however, 
seem to believe in the present educational system 
and therefore reject the proposed reorganization, 
Although it is difficult to foresee the outcome, it 
is our belief that the present 6-3-3-4 educational 
system can be retained in Korea in spite of eco- 
nomic pressure on parents. We believe we can 
solve such problems as proper distribution of mid- 
dle and high school, qualitative differences be- 
tween urban and rural schools, shortcomings of 
entrance examination techniques, and manage- 
ment of the vocational high schools. 





UNKRA-UNESCO Agreement 


The Korean Reconstruction 


United Nations 


Agency (UNKRA) and UNESCO have recently 
signed an agreement under which UNESCO as- 


sumes responsibility for the Korean Fundamental 
Education Center and for the Foreign Language In- 
stitute, through which about 1,000 Korean students 
have so far passed. 

The transfer of these educational activities follows 
a recent decision to terminate UNKRA’s operations 
in 1958. The remainder of the funds for these two 
projects will be handed over to UNESCO as soon 
as the transfer becomes effective. 

The Korean Fundamental Education Center, 
opened near Suwon in 1956, was established on the 
recommendation of a UNESCO fact-finding mission. 

Another joint UNESCO-UNKRA project. which 
was handed over to the Korean government in 1954, 
is a printing plant which issues over 30 million 
school textbooks a year. 


Michigan Announces Asia Course 


Starting next fall, University of Michigan fresh- 
men may enroll in one of the first unified courses 
on Asia offered to underclass students at any Amer- 
ican university. Made possible by a Carnegie grant, 
the interdepartmental study will be a major cur- 
riculum addition to the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts. 

Designed to give a broad but intensive introduc- 
tion to the major Near and Far Eastern cultures, 
the course will be equally suitable for students 
planning to end their study of Asia after this one 
course and for those who want to pursue their 
studies of the Orient to advanced levels. 


Foundation Brings Eastern Scholars 


The Ford Foundation is spending $800,000 to 
bring forty scholars, scientists, and intellectual lead- 
ers from Asia and the Near East to four American 
universities in the ueat five years for study and to 
direct experience wii. American scholarship and 
culture. Participating are Columbia University, Har- 
vard University, the University of California (Berk- 
eley), and the University of Chicago. Each will 
select two visiting scholars each year, the invitations 
being coordinated to assure a balance in various 
fields of study. The visitors will come in approxi- 
mately equal numbers from India-Ceylon, the Near 
East and Pakistan, Southeast Asia (including the 
Philippines), and the Far East (including Japan, 
Korea, Hong Kong, and Taiwan). No direct services 
are required of the visiting scholar such as lectures, 
university courses, or collaboration in team research. 


IIE News Bulletin Available 


The News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, Inc., published monthly, October through 
June, may be obtained by writing the Institute 
at its New York address, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 2!. Annual subscription is two dollars. The 
Institute is a non-profit agency which administers 
exchange of persons programs between the U. S. 
and eighty other countries. Approximately 4,000 
students, teachers, technicians, and specialists study 
or train in a country other than their own each year 
through its programs. The Institute depends upon 
foundations, corporations, educational institutions, 
and individuals to support its work. Each December 
the Institute publishes a list of the foreign study 
grants it administers. 





Post-Liberation Problems 
In Korean Edueation 


In this careful analysis, the author sees Korea as an outpost 
nation—on the frontier both physically and from a psycho- 
logical and cultural standpoint. Korean education is strug- 
gling to overcome the handicaps of wartime devastation and 
the straitjacket of tradition with the assets of effective lead- 
ership, sacrificial interest among its teachers, and a good 
deal of foreign technical and material help. 


By C. W. WOOD 


MERICAN educators who have had con- 
A tinuous first-hand contact with the opera- 
tion of the Korean school system are aware 
of certain major weaknesses which constitute 
problem areas. These are the points at which 
strengthening or improvement is necessary be- 
fore education can be fully effective in preparing 
the nation’s youth for their responsibilities in the 
changing life of the Republic. The relationship 
between cultural and environmental influences 
and current “needs” in education is apparent. 


Problem areas are outlined in the following 
pages under five heads. 


1. Organization and Administration. While the 
Education Law of 1951 provided for a national 
system of education under a minister with cabinet 
status, there is actually a division of authority 
between the Home Affairs Ministry and the Edu- 
cation Ministry at the local level which is inimical 
to good administration. In the provinces, the gov- 
ernor appoints primary and secondary teachers 
and principals. Responsibility for the schools is 
delegated to the Provincial Bureau of Education 
and Social Affairs. Both the governor and the 
bureau chief are part of the Home Ministry or- 
ganization and are not responsible to the minister 
of education. 





MR. WOOD is director of student personnel services 
on the Duluth campus of the University of Minne- 
Sota. He recently returned to this country after 
Spending two and a half years in Korea as chief of 
the Education Division, first for the United Nations 
Reconstruction Agency and later for the U. S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 


The Provincial Education Committee, consist- 
ing of one member from each school district or 
gun (county) and three members appointed by 
the governor, acts as an advisory group and sup- 
posedly will become a policy-making body. 

At the district or gun level, the Educational 
District Committee, with members elected by 
each eup or myon (township) council, has a 
recommendatory function. The gun chief is the 
chairman of this committee. The gun super- 
intendent of schools is a professional educator 
whose qualifications are established under the 
Education Law. At the municipal level, the mayor 
is chairman of a city education committee. 

While the development of the provincial, gun, 
and city education committe has a definite demo- 
cratic potential as the membership gains ex- 
perience and demonstrates competence and in- 
tegrity, the extent of control which political office 
holders (governor, gun chief, and mayor) exer- 
cise over the schools is sure to be a detriment 
to educational progress. 

The need to develop more effective administra- 
tive procedures within individual schools is defi- 
nitely indicated. Korean school executives have 
understandably followed quite closely the opera- 
tional patterns which were familiar to them prior 
to the liberation. No organized program of pro- 
fessional training or certification for school ad- 
ministrators has been developed. Under present 
conditions, instructors qualify for promotion to a 
principalship or vice-principalship after ten years 
of teaching experience. While many of these 
individuals are capable people, their full leader- 
ship potential is unrealized because of inadequate 
basic preparation. Better-trained leaders are nec- 
essary for more effective schools. 
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2. Financial Support. Although Korea is al- 
locating as much as 17 per cent of its national 
budget to education, the condition of the econ- 
omy and the tax structure are such that schools 
are inadequately supported. 

Because primary schooling is thought of as 
the foundation for good citizenship in the Re- 
public, education at this level is compulsory and 
designated as a responsibility of the national gov- 
ernment. The schools are theoretically free. In 
practice, however, entrance fees and tuition fees 
are charged in both public and private schools at 
all levels. It has been shown that direct contri- 
butions collected from parents in 1956 provided 
about 50 per cent of the actual operating costs 
in the elementary schools. Assessments levied 
against the home for each student range from 
2,000 to 4,000 Awan (local currency official ex- 
change rate: 500 Awan to $1 U.S.) per year. Be- 
cause of economic circumstances, some children 
are as a result cut off from education even at the 
lowest level. The latest census figures indicate 
that there are about 500,000 children of primary 
school age who are not actually in attendance. 

In middle and high schools, yearly student fees 
vary from 8,000 to 27,000 Awan. This does not 
include expenses for books, supplies, and mis- 
cellaneous charges which may amount to 6,000 
to 20,000 hwan per year. 

Public education in Korea must be accepted as 
an investment by the people as a whole in the wel- 
fare of the nation. This will require a revision of 
the taxation system so as to distribute the fi- 
nancial burden over the entire population of 
the country. Only then can the parental assess- 
ments be eliminated and the schools made ef- 
fectively “free” to pupils at least during the 
years of compulsory attendance. 

Teachers’ salaries paid by the national gov- 
ernment in the public schools are reported by the 
Ministry of Education to vary from 21,000 hwan 
per month in the elementary division to 22,800 
per month at the secondary level. These govern- 
ment payments are supplemented with funds pro- 
vided by School Supporters Association (PTA) in 
amounts which vary from 32,000 Awan in Seoul 
City to nothing in the rural areas. 

A rice ration equivalent to 2.5 hop (one-fifth 
liter) per day for each member of the teacher’s 
family is included in the pay in government-oper- 
ated schools. This low level of remuneration 
makes it necessary for practically all teachers to 
hold two or three different jobs. 


3. Teacher Education. Teacher training in 
Korea is carried on at eighteen normal schools, 
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eight normal colleges, eight two-year institutes at- 
tached to four-year colleges, and seven junior 
colleges. Since these institutions have been largely 
isolated from modern educational thought and 
progress, revisions of their philosophy, adminis- 
tration, curricula, teaching methods, and student 
services are urgently needed. 

Despite the low basic requirement which per- 
mits norraal school graduates with the equivalent 
of a high-school education to qualify as ele- 
mentary school instructors, approximately 25 per 
cent of the elementary school teachers in Korea 
do not meet established certification standards. 

Korean teachers of today are anxious to im- 
prove. It is only because of inadequate training 
that they still utilize the procedures of the past 
which result in rote learning, imitation of models, 
a failure to recognize individual differences, and 
methods based on indoctrination and domination. 

Since the functioning of the school as a basic 
democratic institution depends on an adequately 
trained professional staff, teacher education pre- 
sents a high priority problem. 


4. The Curriculum. The schools reflect national 
goals and the curriculum must be designed to 
bring about changes in young people which will 
fit them for the way of life to which their coun- 
try is dedicated. Since Korea is moving toward 
democracy and a strengthened, expanded, self- 
sufficient economy, educational experiences must 
be designed to develop consonant attitudes and 
skills. This requires a curriculum which is prac- 
tical and functional, emphasizing cooperation, 
respect for the individual, integrity of character 
and appreciation of the dignity of labor. Since 
the country is no longer under Japanese domina- 
tion, the schools must produce young people who 
are trained to accept the responsibilities of free- 
dom. 

The curriculum carried over from the past in 
Korea is classical and highly academic in nature. 
Emphasis is on copying and memorization of 
factual material. Great stress is placed on passing 
examinations. A shift in emphasis is essential. 
The change must be away from education for 
distinction and toward education for more pro- 
ductive daily living in this young democracy which 
is now struggling for economic, social, and po- 
litical equilibrium. 

5. Physical Facilities. The shortage of build- 
ings, reference books, basic school supplies, and 
teaching equipment still represents a major need 
in the educational program. Library facilities and 
instructional apparatus in the field of science are 
woefully inadequate on the college and university 
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level and almost non-existent in the secondary 
schools. 

The present shortage of classrooms is 26,000 
units, according to the most recent figures from 
the Ministry of Education. Many elementary 
schools run two and three shifts for students in 
the lower grades. Technical, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and fisheries high schools are vocational in 
name only, finding it impossible to offer practical 
training without essential machinery and equip- 
ment. Effective educational work is impossible 
without continued improvement in basic physical 
facilities. 

The weaknesses summarized above are coun- 
ter-balanced to a considerable degree by factors 
which provide strength and stability to the Korean 
educational program. Improvement is in progress 
in some of the problem areas mentioned. 


1. Koreans who were denied or severely re- 
stricted in their opportunities for schooling during 
forty years of Japanese rule now have an in- 
tense, nearly fanatical zeal for education. Parents 
and relatives make almost unbelievable sacrifices 
in order to provide academic training for the 
younger generation. 

During and after the war, teaching and school 
attendance went on in any space available—out 
doors or in dark, unheated shacks made of scrap 
lumber, tarpaulins, and plywood scrounged from 
the army. These people are cheerful, determined, 
and tough. They will struggle persistently for 
what they want and they want education. 


2. The national government is cognizant of 
the value of good schools in strengthening the 
economic, social, and political life of the country. 
Approximately 17 per cent of the national 
budget is allocated to schools, an amount second 
only to that designated for national defense. 


3. New leadership has appeared since the liber- 
ation to take over strategic administrative posi- 
tions and give the guidance and direction neces- 
sary for sound growth and development. Dr. 
Choi Kyu Nam and Mr. Kaugh Kwang Man in 
the Ministry of Education are dedicated and ef- 
fective. Dr. L. George Paik, Chosun Christian 
University, Dr. Helen Kim, Ewha Women’s Uni- 
versity, Dr. Yun Il Sun, Seoul National Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Yu Chin Oh of Korea University, 
to mention only a few, are devoting their lives to 
outstanding service in university administrative 
positions. 


4. Foreign aid agencies, particularly UNKRA 
and the U. S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, are providing material and technical 
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assistance to raise the level of Korean schools. 

UNKRA carried the major responsibility in 
the education field up to the end of 1955, con- 
tributing slightly over ten million dollars during 
the previous three-year period for classroom con- 
struction, teacher training, vocational education, 
library and science equipment, basic school sup- 
plies, textbook producing facilities, and a funda- 
mental education training center. 

With the transfer of the functional field to the 
Office of the Economic Coordinator under ICA, 
that agency assumed responsibility for on-going 
services. In cooperation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the consequent U.S. aid program has been 
designed to provide continuing necessary help 
to Korean schools in several critical areas. More 
than seven and a half million dollars have been 
allocated in the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 in 
support of basic projects, as follows: 


1. Vocational Education. A staff of nine spe- 
cialists is provided to work in _ established 
UNKRA centers and extend material and techni- 
cal assistance to fifty-five selected agricultural, 
mechanical, commercial, and fisheries high 
schools where practical training will be empha- 
sized. The program includes the development of 
the first comprehensive community high school 
in Korea and the inauguration of a vocational 
teacher training project. Support funds for equip- 
ment and buildings are allocated and approxi- 
mately twenty Korean teachers will be sent to the 
U. S. for additional training each year. 


2. Teacher Education. Under a contract with 
George Peabody College, eight long-term special- 
ists are at work assisting the Korean Ministry 
of Education in the following areas: curriculum 
construction and textbook preparation, secondary 
teacher training, elementary teacher training, li- 
brary science, early childhood education, and edu- 
cational statistics and research. The project in- 
cludes support funds for equipment and supplies. 

A modern department of school administration 
is being organized at Seoul National University. 
Twelve or more Koreans will be sent each year to 
the United States for training. 


3. Classroom Construction. A total of five and 
a half million dollars allocated during fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 is being used in coordination with 
AFAK to build approximately 3,800 permanent- 
type classrooms. 


4. Higher Education. A three-year contract 
with the University of Minnesota provides $1,- 
800,000 for technical assistance to strengthen 
teaching and research programs at Seoul National 
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University in medicine, agriculture, and engineer- 
ing. Sixteen American specialists have served for 
varying periods of time in Korea and 102 Seoul 
National University faculty members have been 
sent to the United States for study and observa- 
tion. The sum of $4,900,000 has been approved 
or expended for project support in order to pro- 
vide buildings, utilities, and teaching equipment. 
This contract has now been extended for two ad- 
ditional years and expanded to include the field 
of public administration. The over-all program 
as planned includes funds for assistance to college 
and university libraries and laboratories on a na- 
tion-wide basis and a contract with an American 
institution for technical assistance in the field 
of business administration. 

It is difficult under any circumstances to 
evaluate the more or less intangible results of 
public education and to predict the influence 
which the schools may have on the future growth 
and development of a given country. In some 
respects, the present status of Korean education 
could be compared to that which prevailed in the 
United States at the end of the last century. How- 
ever, many of the problems of Korean schools 
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today will also have a familiar ring to the 1957 
American educator, i.e., teachers’ salaries, build- 
ings, curriculum revision, and practical versus 
academic training. They are, in an intensified 
form, the issues we continually face in our own 


country. 

Living under an uneasy truce in a war-de- 
vastated land with the capital city only thirty miles 
from the gun emplacements on the Communist 
border, Korea is on the frontier in a very real 
physical sense but also, and perhaps more im- 
portant, from a psychological and cultural stand- 
point as well. 


The success with which this out-post nation 
meets the challenge of the frontier may be even 
more important to the free world today than has 
been America’s progress during past decades. 


Education will play its part here, as it has in 
every culture. Handicapped by the continuing 
impact of traditional practices but fortified with 
effective leadership, sacrificial interest, and for- 
eign technical and material assistance, the 
Korean schools face a great opportunity and a 
great responsibility. 





Foreign Students Flock to U.S. 


Until 1946, the total number of foreign students 
at American colleges and universities never ex- 
ceeded 10,000, including perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 
graduate students. However, since the end of World 
War II, the number has risen sharply. By 1956-57 
nearly 41,000 were attending American institutions 
of higher learning. Of this number, some 15,000 
are at the graduate level. This is nearly 5 per cent 
of the national graduate enrollment of 250,000. 

In 1953-54, according to a study published by 
the National Science Foundation, the following 
seven countries accounted for 5,100, or 50 per cent, 
of the foreign graduate students reported at Amer- 
ican institutions: Canada, 1,240; China, 1,015; 
India, 915; Philippines, 595; Mexico, 480; Japan, 
450; United Kingdom, 405. Four of the seven, it 
will be noted, are in Asia or adjoining islands. Since 
at least the second decade of this century, Asian 
students have usually far outnumbered Europeans 
at American institutions. 

The bulk of foreign students in American insti- 
tutions are studying natural sciences and engineering. 
Of the estimated 9,460 American graduate students 
attending foreign institutions during the academic 
year 1954-55, the majority were studying the hu- 
manities or psychology and the social studies. Few 
American students are studying at Asian institutions. 

* * * 


Nearly 2,500 Indian students are studying in 
this country. 


Advice to Government, Burmese Style 


In the welfare state of Burma, in_ response 
to the clamor for more schooling, Prime Minister 
U Nu organized under his own chairmanship a 
special committee on education to draw up a 
plan for a new system as part of his Four-Year 
Plan of development. 

As its first official act, the committee published 
a “questionnaire on education,” inviting the public 
to write in and advise the government on the kind 
of education it wanted. 

In addition, eleven foreign experts were to be 
invited to Burma to help draw up the plan and give 
Burma the benefit of their widely disparate ex- 
periences. The experts would represent the U. S., 
England, the USSR, Japan, France, West Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Israel, India, and Communist 
China. 

In Burma, even though a compulsory educa- 
tion system is not yet a reality, the schools are 
crowded and the authorities are groping for a solu- 
tion to the problem. 


* * * 


The International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
aims at promoting international cooperation. It 
works to collect information relating to public 
and private education and undertakes experimental 
or statistical research. Findings are made available 
in several publications, including the quarterly Bul- 
letin of the International Bureau of Education. 





Philippine Education— 
Social Reconstruction Through the Schools 


Great changes have come about in Philippine education 
since independence was given by the U. S. a decade ago. 
One of the most significant, according to Mr. Isidro, is the 
development of true community schools, and in this he 
agrees with the American critic, Mr. Fawley. This Philippine 
community school development is the envy of all Southeast 
Asia, for it is considered to be a most effective instrument 
in the advancement of underdeveloped areas. 


By ANTONIO ISIDRO 


HILIPPINE education strikingly illustrates 
Prrre than any the value of schools in social 

reconstruction. In three epochs of Philippine 
history, the school system has been used to mold 
the attitude and character of the young towards 
the ideology and aspirations of the governing 
country. During the 300 years of Spanish regime, 
the school was the most devoted ally of the church 
in converting Filipinos to the Christian religion. 
The objectives, curriculum, and the total educa- 
tive process were focused on one consuming goal 
—the development of moral and religious indi- 
viduals.‘ The efforts of the Spanish missionaries 
and teachers achieved Christianization of the 
Filipinos. During the three decades of American 
occupation, the schools prepared the people for 
self-government. In the words of the Taft Com- 
mission: 


Our object is to develop the people into a self- 
governing people, and, in doing that, popular 
education is, in our judgment, the first and most 
important means.? 


Through the instrumentality of the schools, 
the English language was developed as a medium 
of communication among the vast majority of the 
people. Today, the Philippines takes a special 
pride in assuming the role of a spearhead of 
American democracy in the Far East. 

A decade ago, the Philippines obtained inde- 
pendence from the United States by virtue of a 
law passed by the U. S. Congress in 1934 which 
prepared the people for self-rule and promised in- 
dependence after a period of transition through 
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a commonwealth government. At the termina- 
tion of the war, and with freedom obtained, the 
school has been used as an instrument for social 
reconstruction. There have been many problems 
of great magnitude; but there have been greater 
accomplishments and a bright promise for the 
future. 


American education aimed to develop English 
as the national language of the Filipinos. Decades 
of relentless efforts and compulsory use of Eng- 
lish in schools as a medium of instruction have 
succeeded in making this language the vehicle of 
instruction from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school. 


The situation changed somewhat with the at- 
tainment of independence. Experiments were con- 
ducted in the use of the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction in the lower grades. At first re- 
luctant and at times even antagonistic, the parents 
slowly came to realize that the use of their native 
language in the school is more advantageous in 
the education of their children than learning the 
English language, which they can not easily un- 
derstand. The use of the local language is slowly 
being accepted as a medium of instruction in the 
lower grades and there are indications that the 
vernaculars may supplement English at least in 
grade one and grade two. This is supported by 
a recent policy approved* by the Board of Na- 
tional Education which encourages the use of the 
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native language in the first and second grades of 
the primary school, with oral instruction in Eng- 
lish and in the Filipino language. Beginning with 
grade three, English is to be used as a medium 
of instruction through the college level. English 
will assume its traditional position beginning with 
grade three when it is used as medium of instruc- 
tion in all grade levels. 

The use of American textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials has been a problem in Philip- 
pine schools. For some time it was a common 
practice in the Philippine public schools to use 
textbooks adapted to American children. In 1919 
some of the textbooks used in the high schools 
were: Evangeline, by Longfellow; History of the 
United States, by McLaughlin and Van Tyne; 
English Poems from Chaucer to Kipling, by Par- 
rot-Long; Essentials of Biology, by Hunter; and 
High School Geography, by Dryer. Thousands of 
pesos worth of books were imported from the 
United States to supply the needs of the school 
children. For these reasons the Filipino children 
learned much more of the American history, cul- 
ture, and civilization than of their own country 
and Asia. 

Following the nationalistic trends after inde- 
pendence there has been a strong move to utilize 
more indigenous materials as a basis of instruc- 
tion. Encouragement is being given to Filipino 
authors and writers to produce books about Phil- 
ippine life which can be used as instructional 
materials for developing truly democratic Fili- 
pino citizens. As a result, a large number of 
textbooks under Filipino authorship have been 
adopted in the public schools and it is hoped that 
in the near future there will be more. 


Studying the Filipino Child 


Another significant movement in Philippine 
education is the project to develop objective data 
about the Filipino child—his characteristics, his 
reactions to social situations. Up to now much 
of our knowledge of child psychology is based on 
inferences from the study of American children. 
The results of the researches on human growth 
and development in the United States are used 
by our teachers on the assumption that what 
is true with American children must also be 
true with Filipino children. There is growing 
movement to make a more intensive study of the 
growth and development of Filipino children. It 
is realized that an effective Philippine education 
must be based upon a thorough knowledge of 
the characteristics and behavior of the Filipino 
child. 
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There was a time when school activities and 
programs were confined within the classroom. In- 
struction was limited to the textbooks and the 
educational program was isolated from the 
streams of community life and needs. The gap 
between the schools and the community was wide. 
This was especially true with the use of the 
foreign medium of instruction. What the children 
learned in the classroom by reading American 
textbooks could not be communicated to the 
homes and to the immediate environment of the 
child. The school was an island untouched and 
unaffected by the ripples of social life. There was 
much that was taught in the classroom that did 
not function in the life of the child, in the family, 
and in the community. 
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Community School a Post-War Development 


After the war, Filipino educators evolved the 
community school program. This program uti- 
lizes the schools as a vital instrument for social 
and educational development of the community. 
The functions of schools and the community are 
integrated so that under the community concept 
there is no boundary line that separates the 
schools from the community. The school draws 
much of its materials and programs from the 
resources of the community and the community 
utilizes the school for many of the activities cal- 
culated to improve its various facets. Under the 
community school program, the people in the 
rural areas are organized into small groups called 
purok which consist of twenty or more families. 
In the purok organization, the people under the 
leadership of the school principals and teachers 
work to improve their own community. Home in- 
dustries are taught by the schools to the people 
of the rural areas. Literacy campaigns are con- 
ducted to provide continuing education for those 
who drop out of school after a few years of at- 
tendance. Social and civic programs are held and 
lecture series are conducted with the assistance 
of resource persons from the community. Health 
improvement is under the leadership of the teach- 
ers. 

With the community school program, tremend- 
ous advance has been effected in the integration 
of the activities of the community and the school. 
This is considered by some writers as one of 
the significant developments in Philippine edu- 
cation in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Because of this progress of the community 
schools in the Philippines, visitors from neigh- 
boring countries—Thailand, South Vietnam, In- 
donesia, Free China, Burma—have come to the 
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Philippines to observe its operation. The com- 
munity school program is an effective instru- 
ment for the advancement of the underdeveloped 
areas. 

The country is faced with the problem of 
strengthening the basis for democratic citizen- 
ship. Realizing that the stability of democratic 
government and institutions depends upon an 
enlightened citizenry, the government is exerting 
efforts to provide the children with more adequate 
and prolonged educational opportunities. A large 
percentage of the school population is not in 
school. Twenty-seven per cent of the children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12 years were out of 
school in 1954.* There is also a large percentage 
of drop-outs from the public schools.® Out of 
100 children who start in grade one, 57.8 per cent 
reach grade four; 29.4 per cent continue in grade 
6; 7.8 per cent attain the first year of high school, 
and only 3.4 per cent reach the fourth year. It 
is clear that more than half of the children who 
start in the first grade never complete the four 
years of elementary education. Four years of pri- 
mary education conducted in a foreign language 
do not develop in the child the fundamental skills 
necessary for intelligent citizenship. It has been 
found that® the children who have had only about 
three years of instruction in English lose much of 
the linguistic ability that they have developed with- 
in four or five years after leaving school. The re- 
sult of this process has been to delay the develop- 
ment of literacy in spite of the huge expenditure 
of government funds for school purposes. 


Elementary Facilities Incomplete 


There are also many schools which do not 
have the complete six grades of elementary edu- 
cation. Because of the lack of financial resources 
and due to certain other social and economic 
conditions, many localities do not have complete 
facilities for elementary education. Sixty-two per 
cent of the 18,944 public elementary schools do 
not have grades higher than grade four. There 
were, in 1955, 410 schools which had only grade 
one and 1,909 schools which had grade one and 
two. Only 6,132 public schools or 32.4 per cent 
of the total had complete elementary grades of 
six years.’ If functional literacy is to be attained 
as a basis for intelligent and responsible citizen- 
ship, more adequate facilities have to be pro- 
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vided for school children and some measures for 
compelling them to stay in school longer should 
be adopted. 


The Educational Act of 1953 provides for 
compulsory education. The provisions of this 
act have not been carried out fully, although the 
Philippine government is annually spending about 
30 per cent of its national budget for educational 
purposes. Year after year the Philippine govern- 
ment is appropriating millions of pesos for the 
opening of new classes to take care of the children 
who reach school age. The need for school facili- 
ties is always greater than the financial resources 
of the government. 


Steps to Meet Financial Problem 


Four years ago, to cope with ever-expanding 
school needs, the Department of Education made 
an intensive study of the financial support of 
the public school system. Recommendations were 
made for the adoption of the educational founda- 
tion program and a bill was presented to Con- 
gress. Up to now the legislative body has not 
taken steps towards its approval. The foundation 
program provides for joint school support by the 
national government and the local governments. 
The latter are to contribute proceeds from real 
estate taxes for the support of elementary edu- 
cation and for the extension of facilities of the 
secondary schools. This measure is considered 
especially imperative in the case of the public 
secondary schools, which are supported mainly by 
tuition fees paid by the students, with additional 
aid from the provincial board if and when the 
provincial government is in a position to transfer 
some funds from its general funds to the school 
fund. In many provinces, however, there is little 
money left which can be diverted to the support 
of public secondary schools. It is hoped that 
under the foundation program much of the diffi- 
culty in meeting the financial needs of the schools 
can be remedied. 


The role of secondary education has received 
the spotlight recently. Several investigations have 
focused on the weaknesses of the present second- 
ary schools, as revealed in the poor academic 
preparation of the students who go on to col- 
lege and as shown by the inadequate vocational 
competencies of others who stop schooling before 
or shortly after graduation. Many high school 
graduates are weak in English, mathematics, and 
sciences. In a study conducted in 1953 in the 
Bureau of Private Schools (private schools en- 
roll three-fifths of the secondary school popula- 
tion of the country), the students were found de- 
ficient in mathematics, the sciences, and English. 
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The efficiency ratios in the different subjects as 
measured by the Philippine Achievement Tests 
were found to be .39 in the case of English, .36 
in mathematics, .29 in natural science, and .24 in 
social science.* It was also reported that in the 
City of Manila, which is considered to have a 
well-developed public secondary school program, 
the students achieve poorly in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic, especially multiplica- 
tion and division. 


Deficiencies Go Back to 1940's 


This deficient academic preparation has been 
attributed to the results of the Educational Act 
of 1940, which reduced the length of the element- 
ary schools from seven to six years and author- 
ized the holding of two sessions a day "nder one 
teacher. It was also traceable to the effects of 
the war. During the war many children were un- 
able to go to schools; and a large number re- 
fused to enter the Japanese-sponsored schools. 
Moreover, very little instruction in English was 
given during the enemy occupation. Because of 
military operations, many school buildings were 
destroyed, library books were burned, and labora- 
tory equipment and facilities were lost. At the 
close of the war, classes were conducted in make- 
shift buildings with very inadequate facilities. 
Many children brought their own benches and 
desks to the classrooms. Very few books were 
available because of the systematic destruction 
of the textbooks containing American ideas and 
symbols. 

The defect in academic preparation is matched 
by iack of vocational skills among secondary stu- 
dents. Due to meagerness of facilities, equipment, 
and apparatus for vocational training, the students 
graduate from schools without occupational skills 
by which to earn a livelihood. Unable to find a 
job or to continue their studies in college, they 
constitute a social problem, increasing the army 
of unemployed. 

In order to remedy the present situation, the 
Board of National Education approved recently 
a revised program® for elementary and secondary 
education. Under the revised program school ses- 
sions will be lengthened to a full day. Class sizes 
are to be reduced from fifty or sixty to forty 
children in a class. Compulsory education is to be 
instituted in places which have the necessary fa- 
cilities. More textbooks are to be acquired. On 
the part of the secondary schools, more units in 
mathematics and science are required in the cur- 
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riculum. Whereas under the current program one 
and one-half units of mathematics only are re- 
quired in the secondary curriculum, the new pro- 
gram prescribes one unit each in the first and 
second years and two units in the third year. Two 
more units of mathematics in the fourth year are 
to be required for those who will pursue technical 
courses like engineering, chemistry, and archi- 
tecture in college. For those who will continue 
in law, education, commerce, or other non-tech- 
nical courses, the number of units in English has 
been increased by two over the present require- 
ments. The science requirement has been strength- 
ened by doubling the units required in the cur- 
riculum. In the new program one unit of science 
is given in every year of the four years of sec- 
ondary school. 

To improve vocational offerings, vocational 
courses are to be geared more closely to the oc- 
cupations and resources of the locality. The local 
school administrator, with the assistance of an 
advisory group composed of civic, economic, and 
social leaders in the community, will determine 
the vocational courses to be required in the 
school. The vocational courses to be prescribed 
will be determined according to the industry, re- 
sources, and occupations of the locality. Coop- 
erative work experience will be introduced. Stu- 
dents in this program, after acquiring unspecial- 
ized skills in the school, will work on farms, in 
offices, in shops, or in factories of the locality for 
actual job training. The school will provide the 
initial occupational training and the community 
institutions will serve as the training ground in 
actual work. 


Private Schools Expand Rapidly 


One of the phenomenal developments since the 
war is the unprecedented expansion of private 
educational institutions. Before the war there 
were only a few colleges and three or four uni- 
versities; in 1954-55 there were 356 collegiate 
courses and 17 private universities distributed 
throughout the country. Most of them are con- 
centrated in Manila, however. Of the total en- 
rollment of 172,798 in 1954-55, about 90 per 
cent were found in the private colleges and uni- 
versities and the remainder in the state university, 
the University of the Philippines, and a couple 
of chartered colleges in special fields, such as the 
Central Luzon Agricultural College, the Philip- 
pine College of Commerce, the Philippine Normal 
College and the Mindanao Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

One of the critical problems of higher edu- 
cation is the inadequacy of financial support. The 
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main, if not exclusive, source of support of the 
private educational institution is tuition fees col- 
lected from students. Except in some private col- 
leges and universities which receive subsidies from 
religious or philanthropic organizations in the 
United States, the cost of operation of a college 
is met by fees paid by the students. In conse- 
quence, most colleges can not afford to adopt 
selective admission policies. Students of all types 
and all levels of intelligence are enrolled, provided 
they can pay tuition fees. The state university 
and a few private colleges, however, prescribe 
certain scholastic requirements for admission and 
adopt rigid scholarship rules. 

Another problem of higher ecucation relates 
to the concentration of students in certain courses. 
There is an unduly large proportion of students 
in such non-technical courses as education, law, 
and commerce while the urgent need of the coun- 
try is for technological training. Relatively few 
students are enrolled in technical courses like 
chemistry, agriculture, veterinary science and for- 
estry, which are deemed indispensable to our 
economic development. 

Certain measures are in the offing which prom- 
ise improvements in higher education. Private 
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colleges are increasingly aware of the need to raise 
their standard of instruction through accreditation 
by voluntary accrediting associations. The Catho- 
lic Education Association and the Association of 
Christian Schools and Colleges are evolving ac- 
crediting procedures for their own members along 
the pattern followed in the United States by re- 
gional accrediting associations. There is also a 
trend on the part of students to enroll in the less 
crowded professions. Education, commerce, and 
law which have had the large share of enrollments 
in the past are now recognized as over-crowded. 
Students are shifting from the non-technical cours- 
es to the technical courses where better oppor- 
tunities for employment obtain. 

The adoption by the Bureau of Private Schools 
of more strict regulation and supervision of col- 
legiate courses has led to the closing of several 
sub-standard colleges during the last two years. 
The government has disauthorized several col- 
leges for failure to maintain the required standard 
of instruction. With such strong and bold measures 
there is very high hope that the standard of in- 
struction in private educational institutions will 
be greatly improved in the next few years. 





International Schools, No Less 


A twentieth century development in education is 
the establishment of “international schools” to edu- 
cate the children of diplomatic personnel and other 
persons who must live abroad. 

In the international centers of Geneva, New York, 
Brussels, Rome, Vienna, Copenhagen, Djakarta, and 
other cities, these schools provide a place where 
children of many nationalities can follow a normal 
school life and be able to re-enter their own national 
educational system when the time comes. 

Problems are numerous: the children are living 
in a new country, usually after having lived in several 
other lands; they come from disparate background 
and cultures; often they have a language deficiency. 
Sometimes the schools must prepare students for 
four or five national examinations. 

Through the Association of International Schools, 
over sixty schools share ideas and techniques to 
increase their effectiveness in this challenging field 
of international education. 


AFT Suggests $6,000 Starting Salary 


A $6,000 starting salary and $12,000 maximum 
for teachers with a bachelor’s degree was recom- 
mended by the American Federation of Teachers 
at its convention in Chicago this summer. 

_ The AFT has made plans for a drive to double 
its 51,000 membership. 


For Improved Science Teaching 


Radio transmitters and receivers, model tele- 
phones, model steam engines, instruments for meas- 
uring humidity, and astronomical charts were some 
of the items included in a gift of scientific equip- 
ment donated by the Asia Foundation to three high 
school science clubs in Burma. The equipment was 
turned over to U Kuang, the Burmese director of 
education. 

Improvement in science teaching is one of the 
most sorely felt needs in Southeast Asia and is in- 
cluded as part of Burma’s Four-Year Plan for Edu- 
cation. The plan also calls for the formation of 
science clubs to stimulate out-of-school interest and 
the preparation of exhibits for schools. Encourage- 
ment in setting up these clubs was given by mem- 
bers of the UNESCO Technical Assistance Team in 
Burma. 


U. S. Schools Encourage Asia Study 


Some 170 scholarships for Asian studies are being 
offered to American teachers, administrators, and 
curriculum coordinators by U. S. universities. 
Among them are Brooklyn College, University of 
California (Los Angeles), Duke University, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Kansas, University of 
Michigan, Ohio State University, State University 
Teachers College (New Platz, N. Y.), Syracuse 
University, and the University of Washington. The 
Japan Society and Asia Foundation are helping 
finance these scholarships. 





The Philippines: 


Sure Progress Against Odds 


For a public school system little more than half a century 
old, Philippine education has made tremendous progress. 
Literacy is now above 70 per cent and 25 per cent of the 


population is in school. 


By PAUL C 


EMENDOUS educational progress has 
been made in the Philippines since the es- 
tablishment of the public school system fifty- 

six years ago. American teachers came to the 
Philippines by the hundreds as soon as order was 
re-established following the American occupation. 
These early teachers have had profound effects 
upon the direction public education has taken. 
Their influence is apparent in practically every 
classroom the writer has visited. Perhaps most 
important, these American teachers made Eng- 
lish the common language of instruction through- 
out the Philippines. 

By 1951 the rate of literacy among Philippine 
adults had increased to 72.8 per cent. Over three 
and one-half million pupils were enrolled in the 
public schools. When those enrolled in private 
schools and colleges are added, it appears that 
about 25 per cent of the total estimated popula- 
tion of 22,000,000 are attending classes. 

This amazing record was achieved by mid- 
century despite the fact that the public school 
system was virtually destroyed during World War 
II. There was a three-year blackout. Then short- 
ly after reoccupation by the U.S., the Philippines 
were granted complete independence on July 4, 
1946. With the world divided into two ideolog- 
ical camps and with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion still ahead, a new type of school emerged. 
It was the Philippine community school. 

This new movement is genuine. It embodies 
a school within the framework of community or- 
ganization and in harmony with the origins of 
the people, their needs, problems, thinking, meth- 
ods of doing things, hopes, fears, customs, mores, 
idiosyncrasies. A real effort is being made to 
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bring adults into the school program to expand 
literacy, develop vocational efficiency, and train 
for citizenship. Home or cottage industries have 
been encouraged and sponsored in this commun- 
ity school. Fine arts and recreation have become 
means of expressing the cultural heritage. Pro- 
grams in science and mathematics have been ex- 
panded and are now being built around commun- 
ity life. In short, the Filipino is being Filipinized. 

This is a difficult undertaking, however, be- 
cause so many diverse elements have gone into 
the Filipino character and factors of commonality 
have been difficult to define. Yet progress has 
been made by the school to improve the lot of 
the common /ao and the social and economic as- 
pects of community living. The community school 
has likewise been successful in arousing other 
agencies of government into action for the better- 
ment of economic life. 

One of the most serious problems of the pub- 
lic schools, inherited from the culture, is that of 
language. In 1900, there were eighty-seven dis- 
tinct dialects and today there are about as many, 
although nearly all of the people speak one or 
more of the ten leading vernaculars. With the 
growth of nationalism, it has been felt that a na- 
tional language, separate and distinct from the 
language of anyone else, has become imperative. 
Since the Tagalog group has been most powerful 
politically, Tagalog has been made the official 
Filipino language and it is a required subject in 
all schools. There is also a movement to begin 
instruction in grades one and two in one of the 
vernaculars, depending upon the background of 
the pupils. At the same time, English has re- 
mained the language of instruction beginning with 
grade three. Congress presumably has still other 
ideas about language. In 1952 a law was passed 
requiring all students at the collegiate level to 
take at least twelve hours of Spanish before grad- 
uation. At the session of Congress this year, a 
bill was passed raising the number of required 
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hours of Spanish from twelve to twenty-four in 
all colleges of liberal arts, law, commerce, edu- 
cation, and foreign service. 

Thus the language problem is breeding an un- 
fortunate proliferation of tongues. (1) There are 
simultaneous tendencies to promote a Filipino 
language which eventually will be the universal 
language of the nation, (2) to give more attention 
to the vernaculars, (3) to maintain English as 
the language of instruction after the first two 
grades of the primary-school, and (4) to require 
Spanish in the high-school curriculum and col- 
leges. A unified national policy concerning lan- 
guage will be difficult to achieve. 

The quality and use of English has declined 
markedly in the past ten years, largely because 
of a reduction of the length of time spent in ele- 
mentary schools. If the same rate of decline con- 
tinues during the next ten years, English will no 
longer be effective as a means of instruction. Even 
today some college students do not understand 
spoken English and more cannot read well, so 
they memorize their lessons and recite more verb- 
alisms. The pupil suffers most because of the con- 
fusion in language instruction. All pupils learn 
two languages; those from the non-Tagalog re- 
gions learn three languages, and those who will 
graduate from college must learn four languages. 
Since it is an established fact that the relationship 
between language mastery and intelligence is very 
high, this means that Philippine schools are favor- 
ing those pupils with high intelligence and with 
aptitude for language study. 

The weakest links in the educational ladder 
are in the secondary schools. These schools re- 
ceive almost no public support and are quite 
academic in program, except for some vocational 
schools operated directly by the national govern- 
ment. Tuition fees are high and many pupils can- 
not attend for financial reasons. Laboratory fa- 
cilities and libraries are almost non-existent, at 
least by American standards. Textbooks are 
scarce and often obsolete. A guidance program 
is now just beginning to emerge. Its success is 
questionable when it is considered that each 
school must make its own way financially. Teach- 
ing loads are excessive, averaging seven periods 
per day with a minimum of forty pupils in each 
class. Instructional programs are stereotyped and 
not related to the problems of a particular com- 
munity, as are the community schools. Until such 
time as financial support for secondary schools 
is strengthened, there will be little incentive or 
initiative to improve the program. (The adminis- 
tration of the secondary schools, both public and 
private, is not related to the administration of the 
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elementary schools. ) 

The public elementary schools are financed al- 
most entirely from the national budget. Only sun- 
dry minor items of equipment are donated by 
local groups or citizens. As yet there has been 
no move to set up local boards of control. As 
a result, sources of revenue and sources of control 
are far removed from the people. Missing is local 
pride in what a community may actually do for 
its children by enriching the school program. 
There is a similarity in all school programs, re- 
gardless of location. There are no “lighthouse” 
schools to lead the way. Hence there is a strong 
local tendency to continue to operate in the fu- 
ture as in the past. 

Attempts to remedy the schoolhouse shortage 
have been initiated by the national government. 
The late President Magsaysay began a program 
of prefabricated classroom construction in areas 
of greatest need. These classrooms, which are 
weu-planned and well-designed, are constructed 
for a very reasonable figure. If this program can 
be continued and expanded, it will do much to 
solve the classroom shortage. One drawback lies 
in the fact that practically all these school houses 
are built from the same master plan without con- 
sidering the setting. As a result, all schools look 
the same and become monotonous. The design is 
often unrelated to the site and to the culture 
where it is built. 

To the problems discussed above may be added 
the following: (1) A continued high birth rate, 
making necessary rapid expansion beyond the 
need occasioned by war. (2) False values fostered 
by certain private institutions, which tend to 
value the diploma or the degree rather than the 
program. (3) Inadequate teachers’ salaries, and 
the lack of men teachers in training because of 
the low salaries. (4) The struggle of the public 
high school to survive. 

Even though this discussion has been somewhat 
critical of educational practice, the public schools 
of the Philippine Republic stand out as real 
champions of the democratic way of life. Other 
branches of government may be troubled with 
corruption and malcontents in high office, but the 
schools are honestly and efficiently operated. One 
cannot find a more dedicated group of people 
than Philippine public school teachers. 

Those of us who have worked with these peo- 
ple have great confidence in their ability to meet 
their problems squarely and to come up with 
sound solutions. If the future of the Philippine 
Republic is dependent upon the public schools, 
there is little doubt of its survival and its con- 
tinued and steady growth. 





Pakistan Education— 


Plagued With Problems 
Of Quantity and Quality 


Deep-seated weaknesses afflict Pakistanian education, but 
there now appears to be some consensus with regard to di- 
rections along which effort should be made. The task before 
contemporary educators is not merely to extend but to re- 
form education in Pakistan, this author contends. 


By MUHAMMAD SHAMSUL HUQ 


E problems of national development that 
face Pakistan are, to say the least, most 
stupendous, and nowhere is the challenge 

greater than in the field of education. The prob- 
lems stem mainly from the vast chasm that his- 
tory has left between the present status of the 
country and the social and economic goals she 
is seeking as a democratic country. 

Pakistan’s educational problems may be classi- 
fied under two broad categories, namely, (1) 
problems that relate to the extension of facilities 
of education and creation of new facilities and 
(2) problems which relate to the improvement 
of the quality of education. The problems under 
the first category loom so large that they do not 
fail to attract the attention even of a casual ob- 
server. These problems stated in terms of ad- 
ditional accommodation, equipment, teachers, 
and finance, though staggering, can be gauged, 
and rapid developments have been taking place 
since independence in the direction of expanding 
the educational facilities. 

During the nine years since independence, the 
number of primary schools has increased from 
38,000 to 45,000, and the enrollment from 3.6 
million to 5.4 million. At the end of the new Five- 
Year Plan the enrollment is expected to have 
reached 6.4 million, thus covering nearly two- 
thirds of the total number of children in the 6 
to 11 age group. The number of secondary schools 
has risen during the same period from 6,000 to 
7,500, and their enrollment from 900,000 to 1,- 
200,000. The colleges increased in number from 
90 to 136 and the universities from three to six. 
Their enrollment rose from 36,000 to 77,000. In 
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the field of scientific, technical, and commercial 
education, so long neglected, new facilities were 
created with the establishment of two polytech- 
nics, several technical high schools, and the ex- 
pansion of facilities for science teaching. Further 
expansion in all fields is envisaged in the new 
Five-Year Plan. 

The general emphasis in the plan is, however, 
on the improvement of the quality of education. 
In developing countries like Pakistan, it is in- 
deed a great problem for the planners to pro- 
duce well-thought-out plans which will meet judi- 
ciously the claims of “quantity” and “quality” 
in educational development. The main purpose of 
the present article is to underline some of the 
problems connected with the qualitative improve- 
ment of education which are not so tangible and 
cannot be reduced to exact statistical dimensions. 

Among the most conspicuous weaknesses of the 
present educational system are the appalling wast- 
age in the educational process, an unsuitable cur- 
riculum, and the lack of vitality and creativeness 
in the educational system. Because in the present 
system the emphasis has been on memory and 
mechanical work, education does not achieve 
much in terms of real development even in the 
case of the majority of those who successfully 
complete their education. There is very little in 
the curriculum which relates significantly to the 
life and environment of the people. As a result, 
students are poorly prepared for living in the 
community and lack the confidence and creative 
ability to meet the challenge of life situations in 
a changing society. Though the facade of the 
system resembles the British, it does not exude 
the vitality and creativeness characteristic of the 
educational systems in the Western countries. 

The causes of these weaknesses in the educa- 
tional system are far more deep-seated than com- 
monly realized, and their significance can be bet- 
ter appreciated through an analysis of the his- 
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torical factors that influenced the shaping of so- 
ciety and its educational pattern. Space does not 

rmit an adequate analysis here. Suffice it to 
say that the native educational system (which was 
replaced with the establishment of foreign rule 
in the sub-continent) had grown up through thou- 
sands of years and it was deep-rooted in the cul- 
ture and tradition of the people. While it bore 
the impress of the various cultures which got 
mingled during the long history of the sub-con- 
tinent, it received a new vigor and orientation 
when Islam came early in the 8th century A.D. 
It is indeed interesting to note that even in the 
Middle Ages, when governments of no other coun- 
try had a department of education, Muslim India 
appeared to have had one which looked after 
both religious and educational institutions. The 
educational growth in the country made a steady 
progress and reached its peak during the reign 
of Aurangzeb, who held quite progressive views 
on education. 
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Decline Under English Rule 


The century that followed Aurangzeb’s rule 
brought in its wake certain forces-—political in- 
stability during the first half and foreign occupa- 
tion during the second—which affected most ad- 
versely both the educational and social progress 
of the country. The new rulers brought with them 
their conception of values, mainly utilitarian in 
character, based on the 18th century social sys- 
tem of England. In their natural efforts to consoli- 
date their conquest, measures were taken in the 
economic field which altogether altered the land 
system of the country, seriously affecting the 
peasantry, and depriving the educational institu- 
tions of their financial support from educational 
endowments and rural communities. In the words 
of Sir William Hunter, “hundreds of ancient 
families were ruined, and the educational system 
of Mussalmans which was almost entirely main- 
tained by rent-free grants received its death 
blow.”! 

The cumulative effect of all these measures was 
that the country’s extensive educational system 
(there were over 80,000 schools in Bengal alone, 
according to Max Muller, another British his- 
torian*) began to wither and decay, and the gap 
between the Muslims of the sub-continent and 
the world outside widened with every decade. 


Nearly a century after, when the new rulers 
became actively interested in the educational wel- 
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fare of the country, the native educational system 
was still in existence, though naturally in a mori- 
bund condition. The need of the hour was the 
resuscitation of these existing institutions.* Fi- 
nancial support from the government and contact 
with Western ideas and thought could have given 
the existing system a spark of new life and vigor. 
But the educational policy actually adopted was 
not to build on the foundation the native system 
provided, rooted in the long tradition and cul- 
ture of the people, but to by-pass it and build 
a new system supposedly on Western lines, and 
open to a limited section of the community. It 
also had the narrow utilitarian aim of producing 
personnel for the government and other offices. 

The adoption of a foreign language as the 
medium of instruction raised a barrier between 
the educated under the new system and the peo- 
ple, and hit the cultivation of the mother tongue 
in all stages of education. Education tended to 
become bookish, mechanical, and formal. The 
aim of securing jobs with the government and with 
commercial firms so dominated the system that 
it led the educated away from villages to towns 
and cities, and brought about a further decline of 
the rural areas. 

The system lacked balance in that it was not 
articulated with an adequate element of scientific 
and technical education. What was still more 
tragic was that even in the limited field of its 
academic objectives, it did not create the spirit 
of inquiry, the urge for research. A system not 
designed in origin as a national system, and un- 
planned and slip-shod in its later growth, disre- 
garded altogether the factors that colored and 
swayed the emotions of the people—their thoughts 
and aspirations. Among those who were educated 
under this system, the majority were not prepared 
to understand and meet the problems of the com- 
munity to which they belonged. They therefore 
felt frustrated, and some sought an escape from 
their responsibility through a philosophy of des- 
pair or apathy, and some were mentally split be- 
tween conflicting notions of value. 


So That Education May Be 


The task before contemporary educators is, 
therefore, not merely an extension of education, 
but, more importantly, it is reforming education, 
so that education may become a creative process, 
and an effective instrument for creating a social 
order based on the values inherent in Pakistan’s 
cultural heritage, and re-inforcing it with new 
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values which have enriched human life and civil- 
ization elsewhere with the advance of science and 
technology during the past two centuries. 

In bringing about such a synthesis of values to 
revitalize the society and the educational system, 
Pakistani leaders and educators look up for in- 
spiration to Pakistan’s ideals of universal broth- 
erhood, equality, tolerance, and social justice. 
The social and economic goals set before Pakistan 
are inspired by these ideals. All are agreed that 
these ideals should also inspire the educational 
system of Pakistan.* 


Consensus on Direction 


How to bring about the orientation of the edu- 
cational system towards the principles underlying 
these ideals is, however, a question to which there 
cannot be a ready answer. The answer will have 
to be found gradually through active thinking, 
research, and experimentation. Orientation is 
bound to be a continuous and dynamic process, 
as is the case with all growing societies. A con- 
sensus appears to have emerged already, however, 
on the directions along which efforts should be 
made to overhaul the educational system as in- 
dicated below: 


1. The narrow utilitarian aim of education, 
namely, preparation for government and other 
services, which has dominated the system so long, 
must be replaced by that of making good and 
useful citizens of a democratic community in- 
spired by Pakistan’s objectives. In the words of 
the father of the nation, Quaid-i-Azam Muham- 
mad Ali Jinnah: “We must . . . bring our edu- 
cational policy and program on the lines suited 
to the genius of the people, consonant with our 
history and culture, and having regard to modern 
conditions and vast developments that have tak- 
en place in the world. There is no doubt that 
the future of our State will and must greatly de- 
pend on the type of education we give to our 
children and the way in which we bring them 
up as future citizens of Pakistan.” It is being 
increasingly recognized that education should 
aim at producing patriotic citizens well-equipped 
for meeting the problems of life that face the 
community in Pakistan. 


2. It follows as a corollary from such an aim 
of education that the curriculum in all stages of 
education must be related to the life and environ- 
ment of the people. The need for the reconstruc- 
tion of curriculum has been high-lighted in the 
reports of the various educational committees 
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and also in the Six-Year National Plan for Edu- 
cational Development and the new Five-Year 
Plan. There are unmistakable signs of a growing 
awareness of the importance of the study of the 
national languages and literature, history, and re- 
ligion. It is also important that the study of most 
other subjects should also center around the peo- 
ple and their life. Such a plan of curriculum im- 
plies a radical departure from the existing prac- 
tice of depending on textbooks which, in many 
cases, were based on the life of other people in 
other countries, and are today largely out-dated 
even for those countries. Obstacles to progress 
in this direction lie not only in opposition from the 
teachers of the old way of thinking but also in 
the lack of realism on the part of over-ardent 
young teachers. 


3. The situation obviously calls for a sound 
program of training and research in which teach- 
ers, young and old, should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate. It is heartening to note that great em- 
phasis has been laid on training and research 
in all the plans. In addition to the expansion of 
training facilities within the country, schemes for 
training abroad an increasing number of the staff 
of colleges, teachers’ colleges, and universities 
have been in operation. In the new Five-Year 
Plan, a scheme for specially assisting talented 
children to proceed to higher educational insti- 
tutions has been included. The plan also includes 
provision for training abroad 220 teachers from 
universities and their constituent and affiliated 
colleges. These schemes, coupled with the Inter- 
College Projects (already in operation) under 
which Pakistani universities have been brought 
into sisterhood relationship with selected Ameri- 
can universities are expected to speed up the 
supply of teachers with a re-oriented outlook. 
The effectiveness of the present and future pro- 
grams of training seems to depend primarily on 
the extent to which training and research are ac- 
tually directed to the understanding and solution 
of the problems peculiar to Pakistan. 


4. Most educators also agree that the existing 
educational system should be enriched through 
the introduction of diversified courses, with great- 
er attention paid to the needs of the rural com- 
munities than has been the case in the past. The 
new Five-Year Plan envisages better distribution 
of schooling facilities and also the introduction of 
diversified courses in selected secondary schools 
according to local needs and conditions. The fa- 
cilities of technical and engineering education 
will also be doubled, so that at the end of the 
plan-period 1,600 engineers and engineering tech- 
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nicians will be available annually. These measures 
indicate a beginning in the direction of correcting 
the weakness of the existing system arising from 
its unilateral, over-literary, and urban character. 

5. Along with the reforms discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs, it is also necessary to place 
the educational structure on a broad and firm 
foundation of universal basic education so that, as 
envisaged in the country’s constitution, the pres- 
ent and future citizens of the country may “par- 
ticipate fully in national activities” and also play 
their part in “strengthening relations among all 
nations” of the world. This goal is being sought 
in two ways, namely through schemes of free 
universal primary education under the various 
Primary Education Acts® and through the pro- 
vision for adult education under the Village Aid 
Program. Progress so far made in the field of 
primary education has already been indicated. 
If the plan to bring to school another million 
children during the present Five-Year Plan can 
be successfully carried out, it may not be un- 
reasonable to expect that all the children of 
primary school age can be covered within the 
next fifteen years. The difficulties in the way of 
a faster rate of expansion are not only lack of 
finance, needed for additional accommodations, 
equipment, and teachers, but also the problem 
of training as many as 120,000 additional teach- 
ers required for “the new and expanded schools 
in a universal compulsory system.”® 

About the same period of time is likely to be 
required in reaching the goal of fundamental edu- 
cation for adults, if one-quarter of the rural areas 
can be covered as contemplated under the Vil- 
lage Aid Program during the present Five-Year 
Plan, and a similar program is taken up as pro- 
posed under the social welfare through urban 
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community development projects. In a country 
like Pakistan with a preeminently rural economy, 
the V-Aid Program has great possibilities, de- 
signed as it is to encourage villagers to undertake 
projects in agriculture, health, education, etc. as 
aspects of an integrated program. It also appears 
to be a sound move that the village schools are 
to be used as centers of community activities, 
and that education, instead of being an isolated 
activity, would be an integral part of the total 
community life. 


Teacher Has Pivotal Role 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that in 
the future development of education in Pakistan, 
and in working for answers to the problems dis- 
cussed above and also numerous other problems 
connected with educational reforms, the teacher 
has a pivotal role to play. From the elementary 
to the university stage in education, the fruitful- 
ness of the programs of development will, in the 
last analysis, depend on the teacher, who, apart 
from his academic and professional qualifications, 
must have imagination, resourcefulness, and in- 
tellectual daring. The problem in this connection 
is that the salary scales of teachers, particularly 
in the lower stages of education, are yet too low 
to compete with other professions in attracting 
the right type of people to the teaching career. 
The new schemes for raising teachers’ salaries 
in non-government schools and colleges, and the 
programs for expanding the facilities of teacher- 
training, are certainly measures in the right di- 
rection. If the supply of qualified teachers is to 
keep pace with the rate of expansion, the need 
for allocating an adequate share of the rising ex- 
penditure on education to the improvement of 
the teachers’ conditions of service cannot be over- 
stressed. Any measure in the direction of making 
the teaching profession more attractive in Pakis- 
tan would, indeed, be a great step towards Pakis- 
tan’s goals of educational development. 





Unique Indonesian Museum 


A unique national museum, compressing the di- 
versity of Indonesia’s 620,000 square miles of 
archipelago into a 35-acre park, is now on the way 
to becoming a reality in Djakarta. A natural amphi- 
theater is to become a living illustration of the 
Indonesian national motto, “Unity in diversity.” 

Diversity will be served by a dozen examples 
of Indonesian architecture to be built on the outskirts 
of the park. In the center, a modern building will 
underscore unity by tracing the development of 
Indonesia from the Stone Age to the present. 


Commission Chairman to Chile 


Dr. Nelson Bossing, chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on International Education, will 
take a leave from his work at the University of 
Minnesota from March | to December, 1958, for 
travel and teaching in South America. 

Dr. Bossing will be in charge of a seminar in 
curriculum and teaching methods at the University 
of Chile, Santiago, during the regular term. He will 
also help reorganize teacher training in Chile and 
set up a research project to revise the secondary 
school program in that country. 





America Aids Edueation in Pakistan 


Pakistan’s millions are reportedly 87 per cent illiterate. 
The magnitude of the educational problem is matched only 
by the nation’s economic and social distress. This American 
authority feels that aid must continue to come from the 


“have” nations of the world. 


By HEYMAN B. ALLMAN 


DUCATION in Pakistan is a problem of 
EK recognized high priority, as it is in all of 

the new countries of Africa and Asia re- 
leased recently from colonial or subordinate sta- 
tus. Extension of educational opportunities to the 
masses of their new citizens is basic to the ulti- 
mate solution of a multiplicity of social, political, 
and economic problems with which they are faced. 
Each of these countries is struggling desperately 
to establish viable economy and to attain world 
status in the sisterhood of nations. Their prob- 
lems are so numerous and so pressing that it is 
difficult to get agreement on which to undertake 
first. In fact, many of them must be attacked si- 
multaneously. Progress must be made on a rela- 
tively broad front immediately. If the world up- 
surge for freedom and independence is to succeed 
substantially, help must come from the “have” 
nations of the world to the new “have not” na- 
tions. 

The newly adopted constitution of Pakistan 
allocates the responsibility for education to the 
provincial governments in the following terms: 
“Education under the constitution is a Provincial 
subject. The role of the Centre is to coordinate 
educational policies throughout the country and 
to guide and stimulate planning for educational 
development on a national basis.” 

The government of Pakistan, in order to estab- 
lish a coordinated plan for national development, 
set up a planning board and charged it with the 
responsibility of developing a five-year plan as 
the basis for implementing legislation and gov- 
ernmental activity. The report of this planning 
board sets the pattern of priority in educational 
development. The magnitude of the problem of 
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providing universal education is emphasized by 
the fact that the reported rate of illiteracy in 
Pakistan is 87 per cent. This lamentable condi- 
tion has resulted from an educational system de- 
signed for training a relatively small “control 
group” for the administration of the affairs of a 
colonial government. “The country found itself 
at Independence the inheritor of an educational 
system installed a hundred years earlier by a 
foreign government and founded upon political, 
social, economic and cultural concepts totally dif- 
ferent from those of an independent state.”’? The 
challenge to Pakistan is to give new direction to 
her educational system and to extend education 
to all the children of all the citizens of the new 
Islamic Republic. 

The overall importance of education and its 
claim for high priority is well expressed in the 
introductory statement to the planning board 
chapter on education: 


A programme for the improvement and expan- 
sion of education is a vital part of the national 
development plan. Not only is it necessary to en- 
large rapidly the number of trained persons in 
the country in order to carry out the various de- 
velopment schemes and to provide the specialized 
and technical services needed to conduct the ac- 
tivities of a progressive nation, but also the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities is one of the 
primary goals of a society believing in quality of 
opportunity and the paramount worth of the in- 
dividual. 


An immediate problem at partition was to re- 
cruit enough teachers to keep the limited number 
of schools open and to save the educational sys- 
tem from complete collapse. A second pressing 
problem was to extend the number of schools, 
to establish new universities and colleges for 
training teachers and leaders for all types of serv- 
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ice. The problem of setting up a central ministry 
of education to provide leadership and inspira- 
tion was a stupendous third problem. During the 
ten years that have elapsed since partition and 
independence, substantial and encouraging prog- 
ress has been made. In this interim the quality 
of education suffered some reverses, but now 
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seems well on the way to satisfactory restoration. 
Moreover, the proportion of children receiving 
educational benefits is increasing rapidly. 

The general educational priorities set by the 
planning board include the following: 


1. To arrange for the training of a sufficient 
number of teachers to staff the schools at all levels. 


2. To arrange for the training of technical, vo- 
cational, and commercial personnel. 

3. To provide adequate equipment laboratories, 
buildings, and research facilities for the training 
of leadership personnel. 

4. To bring existing schools to acceptable stand- 
ards and to establish new schools where real need 
exists. 


This means the improvement of the present 
facilities and supplementing them in so far as 
may be feasible. Worthy general objectives are 
the enrichment of primary education; the devel- 
opment of child-centered schools; and the selec- 
tive improvement of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 

The goal set for primary education, grades one 
through five, is commendable. A thorough sys- 
tem of primary education is regarded as “impera- 
tive.” It is held to be essential to prepare citizens 
for the discharge of their democratic and civic 
responsibilities and to provide them with equal 
opportunities for economic and cultural advance- 
ment.* 

Also, primary education must provide a found- 
ation for secondary and higher education. During 
this first five-year period an effort will be made 
to provide enough schools to achieve universal 
compulsory education for all children up to and 
including grade five, although the commission 
foresees the possibility that full realization of this 
objective may require as long as twenty years. 

During my period of service in Pakistan as 
educational advisor (November, 1954, to Novem- 
ber, 1956), little progress was made toward di- 
rect aid by the government to elementary educa- 
tion. This was due to delays in securing approval 
of specific projects which included curriculum 
revision, textbook improvement, and the designa- 
tion of pilot schools for intensive programs to 
illustrate modern methods and improved materials 
and techniques. A number of such projects were 
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proposed and seemed to be acceptable. They will 
probably be fully approved and undertaken with- 
in the near future. 

At the secondary levels more definite and tangi- 
ble progress was made during this two-year pe- 
riod through four of the five intercollege exchange 
contract programs. These improvements were di- 
rected toward the vocational fields of agriculture, 
home economics, and science education. They 
make possible lectures, demonstrations, and work- 
shops for secondary teachers. 

Assistance given at the college and university 
levels has been to date the most important con- 
tributions made by the Pakistan government 
through the technical assistance programs spon- 
sored and financed by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Five intercollege exchange 
contracts between five major American univer- 
sities and ICA were in operation to finance and 
provide assistance to five Pakistan universities 
for a minimum period of three years. These uni- 
versities were: 


Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, 
with the University of Punjab, Lahore. 

Texas A & M University with the University of 
Dacca. 

Colorado A & M University with the University 
of Peshawar. 

New Mexico A & M University with the University 
of Sind at Tando Jam. 

University of Pennsylvania with the University of 
Karachi. 


Four of these five contracts with land grant 
colleges provide leadership and material assist- 
ance in the fields of agriculture, commerce, teach- 
er education, engineering, home economics, social 
services, and sociology. In the fifth, the University 
of Pennsylvania is developing at the University 
of Karachi a school of business and public ad- 
ministration. Under the contracts three types of 
assistance are financed: 


1. University professors brought to the Pakistan 
university for a period of two or more years to 
lecture in their respective fields and to provide 
consultative leadership for the improvement of 
present programs for college and university edu- 
cation. 

2. Laboratory equipment, supplies, textbooks, and 
library books are furnished on the basis of proven 
need. 

3. Exchange professors from the faculties of the 
Pakistan universities are selected for a year or 
more of graduate study in some American univer- 
sity. This advanced study is usually arranged on the 
home campus of the contracting American univer- 
sity, but may be done at any approved American 
university where the specific training desired is 
available. 
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Under these five contracts, eighty-four posi- 
tions for American professors were defined. Per- 
sonnel were authorized for seventy-five of these 
positions by November 20, 1956. Since they came 
at various dates, not all were present in Pakistan 
at the same time. The highest number of Ameri- 
can professors present in Pakistan at any prior 
time was sixty-six. 

These American professors were normally se- 
lected from the best staff members of their re- 
spective institutions. They were in many cases 


deans, department chairmen, or major professors. 
They were in all cases of “first team” caliber, and 
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approached this important service with a mis- 
sionary spirit that in most instances produced 
excellent results. United States dollars were made 
available to them under these contracts in amounts 
ample to carry out the contract purposes. During 
the fiscal year 1956-57, $3,831,449 were appro- 
priated. The total for the full period of the con- 
tracts will approximate seven million. An esti- 
mated 25 per cent of this amount will be used 
for laboratory equipment, supplies, and books. 
The cost of financing the ninety-four Pakistan 
professors in the United States will be more than 
a half million dollars. 





The Population Explosion 


In its massive struggle for a greater share of the 
world’s wealth, mankind’s underprivileged majority 
is on a collision course with the most violent ex- 
plosion of population in world history, according to 
University of California Sociologist Kingsley Davis, 
speaking at a week-long International Industrial De- 
velopment Conference sponsored by Time-Life In- 
ternational and the Stanford University Research 
Institute in October. 

The world’s 2.7 billion population has almost 
doubled in the past seventy years and is expected 
to redouble every forty-two years hereafter. A most 
worrisome aspect of the increase is that it has 
occurred primarily in underdeveloped countries 
where U. S. and UN public health programs have 
warred on such diseases as malaria, endemic 
syphilis, and yaws. In Ceylon, for example, the 
death rate has tumbled 34 per cent in one year, 
70 per cent in ten years. Populations promptly shot 
up, since birth rates in most of these nations re- 
main at their traditionally high level. 

While modern communications have whetted con- 
sumer appetites in Pakistan as in Peoria, the danger 
is that nations whose production continues to lag far 
behind their hopes of material progress will resort 
to political extremes that will plunge them deeper 
into want. 

In Japan, which supports 91 million people in 
an area the size of Montana, a nine-year-old birth- 
control program has already cut the birth rate 
almost in half. The free world’s most extensive con- 
traception campaign is expected to achieve similar 


results in less industrialized India. 
—From Time magazine 


Teacher Education in Other Countries 


The December, 1956, issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education was devoted almost entirely to 
teacher education in foreign countries. The Journal 
is published by the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards, NEA. 


A Plan for Asian Understanding 


If we are to understand our Asian neighbors, the 
basis for that understanding must be established 
during the formative years of youth, says Simon 
Kriger, president of the Asian Cultural Exchange 
Foundation, Inc., of Washington, D. C. “The in- 
creasing economic and political importance of Asia 
to the United States makes it imperative that Amer- 
icans learn more about its people, culture, and art,” 
he continues. 

Mr. Kriger has been introducing a unique plan 
to American schools and educators by which students 
can learn more about Asia and its people through 
exhibits of Asian crafts and objects of art. The plan 
calls for the creation and expansion of exhibits and 
collections of Eastern art in American schools as 
part of a larger program of education about Asia. A 
brochure describing the plan may be obtained by 
addressing the Asian Cultural Exchange Founda- 
tion in Washington. 


International Rotary Fellowships 


Rotary International, world-wide service club or- 
ganization, has awarded Rotary Fellowships to 130 
outstanding graduate students from 31 countries for 
study abroad during the 1957-58 school year. The 
fellowships average more than $2,500 in value. 
Rotary fellows are chosen from candidates sponsored 
by the Rotary Clubs in their home towns. Candi- 
dates must be between 20 and 29 years old. They 
must have a college or university degree, a record 
of high scholastic standing, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language of the country in which they 
wish to study. 

The 1957-58 fellows include students from Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, and Japan. Most of them 
chose to study in the United States. 

* * * 

We find ourselves, at mid-century, in a world that 
is like a drum: strike it anywhere and it resounds 
everywhere. 





Some Aspects of 


Edueation in Vietnam 


A new educational philosophy and more schools. This is 
the prescription a young special project officer for ICA 
would make for her homeland. She feels that lack of basic 
education in Vietnam is a danger not only to the nation but 
to the free world as long as the threat of communism exists. 


By VO HONG PHUC 


Republic of Vietnam is faced are a new 

educational philosophy and more schools. 
These two needs must be satisfied concurrently 
so that the country can be assured of a continuing 
supply of new leaders in government, business, 
social, and cultural institutions. 


Education for many years before the French 
protectorate aimed at developing loyal and virtu- 
ous men. This concept of education, patterned 
after that of the Chinese and influenced by the 
Confucian and Taoist philosophies, was brought 
to Vietnam and remained there for nearly ten 
centuries as a result of periods of Chinese domina- 
tion. Men were taught primarily literature and 
moral principles so that they could become men 
of “lettrés,” loyal to their king, respectful to their 
parents, faithful to their friends, and kind to their 
neighbors. 

Education was a means of maintaining the 
respect for one’s family name as long as possible. 
For this reason, educators received a great deal 
of respect, although they did not occupy any offi- 
cial position in society. As a matter of fact, the 
educational background of one’s family often de- 
termined whether or not a student would be al- 
lowed to take the necessary examinations for the 
completion of his studies. Descendants of many 
generations of mandarins had more opportunity 
to complete all the examinations than descendants 
of the common people. 


. MONG the basic needs with which the new 





MISS PHUC is a special project officer with the 
Michigan State University Group (ICA) in Saigon. 
After taking her Baccalauréat in Vietnam, she studied 
at Barat College and the University of Chicago. She 
expects to complete her doctorate in the U.S. on an 
ICA fellowship, whereupon she will teach at the 
University of Saigon. 


Other factors influencing the student’s comple- 
tion of his studies were the expense involved and 
the existing social norms. Bad social elements 
might be barred from certain examinations which 
tested not only candidates’ technical skills but 
their moral character as well. Those whose be- 
havior completely deviated from the social norms 
were given no chance whatsoever. Such was the 
case of convicts, rebels, actors, etc. This attitude 
is easily understood considering that the aim of 
the examinations at that time was to select fu- 
ture “lettrés” and mandarins who would govern 
the country. 

As a consequence of this philosophy, manual 
labor was despised. No place was given to tech- 
nical education, for this type of education tended 
“to lower the dignity of man.” In terms of pro- 
fessions, intellectuals were placed first in the 
prestige classification of Vietnamese society at 
that time. There were four ranked professions: 
those of intellectual, farmer, artisan, and trades- 
man, in that order. 

Deeply rooted in the minds of the Vietnamese 
people, this philosophy of education was handed 
down from generation to generation until the 
coming of the French nearly a century ago. 

The system of education under the colonial pe- 
riod (latter half of the 19th century to 1949) 
was not much of an improvement. The system was 
organized for political purposes, to train bu- 
reaucrats and interpreters who could best serve 
the colonial regime. At the same time, the tra- 
ditional philosophy of education, aimed at form- 
ing virtuous men, was corrupted by a century 
of domination which gave great value to the di- 
ploma as such. 

At no time under the French regime were edu- 
cational facilities developed for the masses. School 
facilities were limited, for the French administra- 
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tion, to govern them more easily, did not encour- 
age mass education of the Vietnamese. 

As a result, education was enjoyed by only a 
small minority, mostly in the cities. This elite 
group usually found themselves alienated from 
their fellow countrymen, and a cleavage between 
intellectuals and workers developed. 

As under the pre-colonial period, technical edu- 
cation as well as manual labor received little en- 
couragement. The same contempt for them pre- 
vailed. 


Education for Automatons 


This approach to education presented even 
more of a problem during the years of hostilities 
(1945-1954), for numerous young men and wom- 
en who had never been given a chance to study 
were exposed to Communist propaganda influ- 
enced by Marxist philosophy. However, credit 
must be given to the Viet Minh for popularizing 
education at that time. Under their direction, 
many efforts were made to teach the people to 
read and write. These efforts were motivated by 
a more profound goal than that of extending edu- 
cation to the masses, namely, that of training 
automatons who would become the best propa- 
gandists for the Communist regime. In the same 
context, it must be remembered that intellectuals 
were not looked upon with favor at that time. 

Thus, education, the true aim of which is to free 
men from ignorance and prepare them for a better 
life, was for many decades an effective weapon to 
serve the political aims of whoever was in power. 

In order to cope with the present needs of the 
country, a new philosophy of education must be 
developed. One cannot change the political system 
of a country without changing the thinking of the 
people who live under that system. This fact was 
recognized by President Ngo Dinh Diem when he 
came to power more than two years ago. Un- 
fortunately, at that time education had to wait 
for the solution of more urgent matters, such as 
security, the refugee problem, economic develop- 
ment, and the like. 

Furthermore, reorganizing the educational sys- 
tem so that it could satisfy the needs of the peo- 
ple is not a simple task. Even more difficult is 
the re-definition of its philosophy. In order to 
succeed, the first thing to be done is to instill 
in the minds of the people the need for a new 
concept of education which will replace the old, 
false concept. 

As Vietnam is a newly established republic, all 
demands on the part of the people cannot be im- 
mediately satisfied. But the philosophy of an edu- 
cational system is of such vital importance that it 
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should be given more attention than it receives 
at present. 

The new philosophy of education should not 
reflect particular political aims, but at the same 
time should not contradict the idea of democracy, 
Education must be available to everyone: it 
should not be set up for any particular group 
in the society. It should aim at forming free and 
responsible citizens who may adequately assist in 
the reconstruction of the country. The social and 
economic factors particular to Vietnam should be 
considered. In other words, the educational pro- 
gram should be based on the needs and aspira- 
tions of the country. 

Technical education should be emphasized so 
that the problem of the lack of technicians may 
be quickly overcome. 

Moral as well as material support by govern- 
ment leaders and businessmen must be given to 
local handicraft work. 

The second need, that of more schools, arises 
from two factors: the political situation of the 
country and the centralization of the educational 
system. 

Because of the nine years of hostilities follow- 
ing the close of World War II, many school build- 
ings were destroyed and others fell into disrepair. 
Some schools in good condition were taken over 
by the army and returned to the government in 
poor condition. In addition, the number of stu- 
dents increased very rapidly in the period follow- 
ing the Geneva Agreements. This was due to the 
influx of refugees from the north and the grow- 
ing interest in education on the part of the Viet- 


namese people. 
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Centralization’s Good and Bad Sides 


The centralization of the educational system 
has both advantages and disadvantages. On one 
hand, education may be easily supervised by the 
government. On the other hand, private initiative 
at the local level is discouraged. Under this sys- 
tem, education is financed and controlled by the 
state. No tuition is charged. However, as all costs 
are borne by the government, the number of 
school buildings is restricted because of lack of 
funds. 

This situation did not exist in the pre-colonial 
period, as the government neither financed nor 
closely controlled the schools. Classes were held 
in the teachers’ homes, in the pagodas, or in a 
community building made available by the village 
council. 

The idea of a formal school building was in- 
troduced by the French, and as students were no 
longer forced to study Chinese characters but, 
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rather, the French language, the method of teach- 
ing also changed. Under the French regime, near- 
ly all communities were provided with a three- 
room school and major communities with a six- 
room school, but the number of secondary schools 
was very small. 


French Established Girls’ Schools 


One revolutionary step taken by the French was 
the establishment of three girls’ secondary schools 
at Hanoi, Saigon, and Hue. This was a profound 
change. Until then girls were given very little op- 

rtunity to study. Parents were afraid that they 
would neglect their household duties if they at- 
tended school. 

Only one university was created—at Hanoi— 
to serve all of Indochina (Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam), an area with a population of twenty- 
five million. Young Vietnamese who wished to 
do further studies were discouraged by the short- 
age of schools and high travel costs. 

No parents-teachers association has existed in 
Vietnam to assist in keeping the schools in good 
repair. All measures had to be initiated by the 
overnment, even when they concerned simple 
matters such as repairing a roof. 

At the present time, to relieve the shortages, the 
shift system has been adopted by the government. 
The number of school hours has been cut so that 
three classes may meet during one school day; 
one in the early morning; one in the late morning 
and early afternoon; and another in the late af- 
ternoon. This system, although only an emergency 
measure, has had some adverse effects on child- 
parent relations and on the health of the students, 
especially the younger ones. Also, parents and 
children in the late class have little chance to 
see one another after working hours. 

During the past two years, the present govern- 
ment has tried to increase the number of schools, 
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particularly primary schools. With the financial 
assistance of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Education has 
been able to give emphasis to a broader program 
for meeting the country’s many educational prob- 
lems. Furthermore, many private schools have 
been established during the past five years. Never- 
theless, this does not solve the problem at the 
secondary school level, particularly in the prov- 
inces. Most of these new private schools are not 
highly recommended from the academic point of 
view or from the point of view of their facilities, 
and some of them have taken advantage of the 
lack of schools to become very commercialized. 

Though aware of this, the Department of Edu- 
cation cannot supervise all private schools due to 
the lack of personnel. To minimize this shortage 
of schools, the department has recently created 
a new type of secondary school, the semi-public 
school. These schools are organized on the initi- 
ative of the community with the close collabora- 
tion of the provincial authorities. Their purpose 
is twofold: to gradually decentralize the educa- 
tional system, and to encourage private initiative 
by giving subsidies to the semi-public schools 
while attempting to reduce educational costs. This 
is a big step toward decentralization. 


Education as a Weapon of Democracy 


It is hoped that more secondary schools and 
universities will be built in the near future to 
meet the increasing needs of the Vietnamese 
youth. In free Vietnam the lack of a basic edu- 
cation may become a real danger to the country 
as well as to the free world as long as the threat 
of communism exists. Therefore, providing an 
adequate education for every citizen is a vital 
task which helps in the fight against commu- 
nism as well as in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 





Good Augury for Malay Education 


Ruler of the newest Commonwealth nation in 
Asia, the Independent State of Malaya, is Tuanku 
Abdul Rahman, who has given his own state of 
Negri Sembilan more than twenty-four years of en- 
lightened and progressive government. He has 
worked diligently for compulsory education, and is 
such a stickler for the Queen’s English that he used 
to return his children’s letters with red ink correc- 
tions and careful explanations of their errors. 

Malaya came into being as an independent na- 


tion last August. 
—From Time magazine 


Total Foreign Students: 40,666 

Canada sent more of its students to the UV. S. 
last year than any other country, namely, 5,379. 
China was next, with 3,055 students attending col- 
leges and universities under the educational ex- 
change programs. Total foreign students: 40,666. 


Graduate Award Directory 

Copies of the World-Wide Graduate Award Di- 
rectory may be secured from The Advancement and 
Placement Institute, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
22. New York. 





America’s Part in 


A Reborn Educational System 


People of the United States are proud to have been 
partners in rebuilding the schools of Vietnam, says Mr. Falk, 
but it was the government of Vietnam which marshalled 
the efforts of a people desirous of modern education. 


By CHARLES J. FALK 


T SHOULD be a lasting satisfaction to the 

American people that they were given an 

opportunity to do their bit in the develop- 
ment of many reborn educational systems during 
the past decade. This rebirth is especially promis- 
ing in the Republic of Vietnam, which, after 
nearly a century of colonial rule, suffered heavy 
damage to its schools during the Japanese occu- 
pation (1940-45) and the fraticidal war (1945- 
54) which ended with the Geneva partition in 
1954. At that time Vietnam was divided into ap- 
proximately equal sections, the northern zone 
coming under Communist domination and the 
south developing as a republic. 

Many schools in south and central Vietnam 
were destroyed or damaged during the occupation 
and war. Books and equipment were gone. A host 
of refugees from the north was being settled in 
the new republic, so even greater educational fa- 
cilities were necessary. The government of Viet- 
nam and its people put their hands and heads 
to the task of recreating a system of education 
based upon the past but geared to meet present 
problems and future needs. A glimpse of the past 
will aid the understanding of what is going on 
today. 

La Direction de I'Instruction Publique en In- 
dochine, established in 1920, formalized a pat- 
tern of five-year elementary schools, five-year sec- 
ondary colleges, and seven-year lycees, plus some 
university work. Primary education was free and 
after 1927 became compulsory for children from 
eight to thirteen years of age. Each village was 
asked to provide an elementary school for chil- 
dren of both sexes, but generally only one school 
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for each district of five to eight villages could be 
provided. Cities fared better, of course. 

This system, to which more secondary schools 
and the university were added, forms the basic 
pattern of the present system. The system now in- 
cludes technical schools, normal schools, a High- 
er School of Pedagogy for secondary and college 
teachers, a Fine Arts School, and the National 
University of Vietnam at Saigon. 

The Vietnamese national system of schools is 
centralized in the Ministry of Education at 
Saigon, which organizes its operations on a 
geographical basis as well as functionally. There 
are three regional directorates of education, in 
Central Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the so- 
called P.M.S. (Pays Montagnard du Sud). The 
functional divisions include those for elementary 
and secondary education, technical education, 
teacher training, finance, and so on. 

Local educational units which cooperate with 
the national system are found in some thirty 
provinces of varying sizes, in districts, towns, or 
villages. Ministry of Education figures showed 
7,288 communities (cities, towns and villages) in 
1956. For prestige and tradition’s sake, each com- 
munity wants its own elementary school or 
schools. A kind of city school organization func- 
tions in the larger cities; in fact, the Saigon- 
Cholon area has two such districts. 


Under this administrative-supervisory machin- 
ery, there are three types of schools: (1) The of- 
ficial schools, entirely supported by public funds. 
(2) Private schools, owned and operated by re- 
ligious bodies (Catholic, Buddhist, or Protestant), 
by private individuals, or by groups or boards 
of private individuals. (3) Semi-official schools, 
which are tuition-charging schools that get some 
government support and will eventually be 
merged into the official school system. 
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Funds for the support of official and semi- 
official schools are derived from the national 
budget, provincial budgets, and local communi- 
ties. Teachers, whose salaries make up a con- 
siderable portion of educational budgets, are 
trained in the National Normal School in Cholon 
or other such national institutions, are licensed 
by the Ministry, and are considered government 
employees. 

Elementary and secondary school teachers are 
of two different castes. They are trained in dif- 
ferent institutions, paid at widely different rates, 
and enjoy different degrees of respect. The ele- 
mentary teacher is trained in the normal school 
after his or her own elementary education and 
several years of secondary schools, while the 
Higher School of Pedagogy for secondary teach- 
ers is a tertiary level school requiring the bac 
calaureate for admission. 

As government employees, teachers are paid 
on schedules coordinated with the general civil 
service scales. By our standards, the salaries are 
low, especially for primary teachers. But housing 
for the teacher’s family is generally provided. 
Salaries go up as years of service and children 
in the teacher’s family increase. Secondary teach- 
ers, specialists in one or more areas of subject 
matter, may earn three times as much as ele- 
mentary teachers. 
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America Aids Teacher Training 


Much American aid has been devoted to 
teacher training. In fact, the National Normal 
School at Cholon, the chief and largest of Viet- 
namese normal schools, was constructed and 
equipped almost entirely with U. S. aid funds. 
The Vietnamese government furnished the teach- 
ing staff and some of the supplies and equipment 
that could be procured locally. The U. S. Opera- 
tion Mission to Vietnam, International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), is also cooperating 
with Vietnam in providing regional and rural 
normal schools. The latter are especially impor- 
tant, since teachers trained in urban areas are re- 
luctant to return to villages and rural communi- 
ties. 

As may be expected, there is a considerable 
shortage of well-trained teachers in Vietnam. The 
U. S. Mission has, therefore, been cooperating 
with the Vietnam Ministry of Education to pro- 
vide in-service and accelerated teacher training 
courses. The National Normal School, rapidly 
developing into a four-year institution, will 
eventually accommodate some 1800 students and 
so provide some 400-500 graduates a year—a 
small contribution where the need is so great. 
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School buildings, too, fall short of require- 
ments, a consequence of wartime destruction and 
the increase of population. As late as 1956, the 
ministry reported one child in six out of school 
because of the lack of school facilities, despite 
the fact that the mission since 1953 has cup- 
ported the government of Vietnam in its en- 
thusiastic efforts to repair demaged schools, to 
build new schools, and to enlarge older school 
properties to provide more educational facilities. 

Much of the mission’s 1957 program in educa- 
tion looked to a school for every village and a 
desk for every Vietnamese child. The proportions 
of this task can be estimated from 1955 data 
which record 1,477 public primary schools for 
Vietnam’s 7,288 villages spread through thirty- 
four provinces. This number of villages does not 
include new refugee villages which have had 
U. S. assistance. 


Need Calls for Emergency Measures 


Obviously, where the need is so great, emer- 
gency measures must be resorted to. Multiple 
sessions are held in buildings that exist. During 
1955 and 1956, so-called “accelerated classes,” 
established in any available rooms _ including 
private dwellings, provided elementary courses, 
especially in the three R’s. The fairly complete 
system of private elementary and secondary 
schools, over which the ministry has supervisory 
responsibilities, is a particular boon in the urban 
areas and in some rural districts. But the perma- 
nent answer lies in more buildings, more teachers. 
and more school equipment. 

Textbooks and teaching aids have been in ex- 
traordinarily short supply in Vietnam, particularly 
in the elementary schools. Here it is not a problem 
merely of printing new texts, nor even of reprint- 
ing old texts and getting new texts written. Lan- 
guages, tradition, and history complicate the mat- 
ter. 

Vietnamese is a monosyllabic, tonal language 
formerly and sometimes even now written in 
Chinese characters. Portuguese Jesuits, particular- 
ly Father Alexandro de Rhodes, first developed 
the current orthography in Latin characters with 
multiple tonal and diacritical marks. The first 
Annamite-Latin-Portuguese dictionary was com- 
pleted in 1651. This orthography, now in very 
common if not universal use, was perfected over 
the years, even as late as French colonial days. 

The Vietnamese language is both beautiful and 
adequate, except for its poverty in the scientific 
and technical vocabulary of modern times. It has 
a great literature, both ancient and modern, and 
lends itself easily to the teaching of literature, his- 
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tory, and law, even at the tertiary level in educa- 
tion. Today all Vietnamese speak this common 
language, except the aboriginal tribal people in 
the mountain areas and a small remnant of the 
Cham people on the east coast. 

But modern secondary and tertiary education 
in Vietnam was born with a Gallic tongue in its 
mouth, so secondary and college textbooks have a 
long French tradition. There has been an ade- 
quate supply of French texts, references, and 
library materials for secondary schools and col- 
leges. Many courses at these levels were normal- 
ly taught in French, just as much conversation 
among the educated, commercial, and servant 
folk was carried on in French. 


English Now Competes with French 


One cannot but observe that English now com- 
petes with French as the international language, 
not only due to American influence and English 
books, but also because Vietnam is in a neigh- 
borhood of English speaking people (the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Malaya, Australia, Burma, 
and India). 

Vietnamese conversation is sprinkled with bor- 
rowed technical terms, especially in the areas 
of sociology, science, and technology. This is not 
abnormal in the Orient; but concerted efforts 
have been made to create a scientific vocabulary 
in Vietnamese, for Vietnamese is the national 
language and hence the language of the schools 
and colleges. 

It will be easily recognized that textbook pro- 
duction at the secondary and tertiary level, 
though not an acute problem, has its difficulties. 
At the elementary level, it is something else again. 
Instruction at the lower levels is often given with- 
out books at all. Blackboards and copy books 
serve as a substitute for texts. There is no abun- 
dance of readers and arithmetic books and a real 
dearth in social studies materials. 

Therefore, when the National Normal School 
was planned, the Ministry of Education and edu- 
cation personnel with the U.S. Mission provided 
for a curriculum laboratory and textbook produc- 
tion center, which only now is beginning to func- 
tion. In the interim, the Program Support Di- 
visions of U.S.O.M. and U.S.I.S. have produced 
supplementary materials for use in Vietnamese 
elementary schools. 
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Teaching aids for adult illiterates is quite an- 
other, though related, problem. This field has 
been lying fallow for the most part, despite earlier 
mission aid, but the Vietnamese government has 
now organized an all-out fight against illiteracy. 

It is my considered opinion that no one knows 
with any degree of accuracy what the literacy 
rate of Vietnam has been or is now. Statistics 
in this area can be little more than guesses or 
estimates because of the indefiniteness of the 
measures and inadequate data-gathering methods, 
Be it merely said that the government is con- 
cerned about this problem and is using every 
effort to wipe out illiteracy in the near future, 
The U. S. Mission has supported and does now 
support popular education classes in urban and 
rural areas. 

Secondary schools of both the “college” and 
lycee type are available in all urban areas, as 
are technical education courses. “Colleges” are 
also strategically placed in the rural areas, though 
secondary school facilities are not yet within 
easy reach of all young Vietnamese. There is a 
shortage of not only buildings but also of teachers 
at this level. 

The crowning feature of the Vietnamese educa- 
tional system is the development of the National 
University out of what was once a branch of the 
University of Hanoi. This university at Saigon 
has schools of letters, law, sciences, medicine, and 
architecture. There are, besides, independent 
tertiary level institutions in Saigon like the Higher 
School of Pedagogy, the Fine Arts School (sec- 
ondary and tertiary), and the Health Technicians’ 
School. 

A Public Works School, Radio-Electricity 
School, and a School of Marine Navigation were 
established in Hanoi under the French regime. 
These three schools began to function on separate 
campuses in Saigon, but now with U. S. aid 
these schools have been newly constructed and 
equipped on a single campus which may become 
Vietnam’s first institute of technology. 

The people and educators of the United States 
are proud to have been partners along this high- 
way toward better schools and the better life, 
but the march was organized and led by the 
government of Vietnam, which has marshalled 
the efforts of a people desirous of every modern 
education facility. 
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A new course, “Asian Civilizations,” is offered 
this year at the University of Minnesota. It will con- 
sider the main currents of thought and their effect 
upon the societies of India, China, and Japan. 


“Not more than 400 people a year are now being 
trained for the nuclear power field, against an es- 


timated need of 1,200 annually.” 
—John T. Rettaliata 





A Showease of Democratic Advance in Asia 


A hard-working and enthusiastic group of American- 
trained Thai educators is changing the whole course of 
school development in this rapidly developing Southeast 
Asia nation. The crisis is still on—shortages plague Thai- 
land as much as any Oriental country—but there is a 
genuine educational awakening. 


By SAROJ BUASRI 


N 1932 there was an important coup d'etat in 

Thailand; and the coup established a demo- 

cratic regime for the first time in the history 
of the country. 

It was indicated in the constitution drawn up 
at that time that the new regime recognized the 
role of education in preparing people for their new 
responsibilities. There were then only 7,638 
schools in Thailand, 17,243 teachers, and 798,- 
126 students,’ although the total population was 
about 16 million; and democratic ideals were 
non-existent in the mind of the common man. 
Thus a state of emergency was immediately 


created as far as education for the people was 
concerned. Even though progress and improve- 
ment have been tremendous and outstanding, it 
is very obvious that twenty-five years later, in 


1957, the emergency is still on. Statistics for the 
school year 1956 reveal that there are 23,556 
schools, 103,357 teachers, and 3,393,527 stu- 
dents? in a total population of about 24 million. 


Compulsory education is up to the fourth 
grade; and despite the strong desire on the part 
of the Ministry of Education and a great demand 
for more education on the part of the people, it 
has not been possible to raise compulsory edu- 
cation to a higher level, due to a serious lack 
in men, money, and materials. This lack consti- 
tutes the major problem of education in Thailand 
today. 

The Ministry of Education and the educational 
leaders of the country are well aware of the 
situation, and of the desire of the people for a 
more democratic type of education which will 
be free, functional, continuous, and for all peo- 
ple. The major problems and obstacles to this 
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kind of education have been located, and rapid 
strides have been made in bringing the educational 
system into harmony with the desires and the 
needs of the country. 

An attempt will now be made to describe some 
of the steps contemplated, and those which have 
been taken. The description will reflect problems, 
promises, and trends. 


1) In the first place, the structure of the na- 
tional educational ladder or scheme is undergoing 
a change. 

Thailand has four years of compulsory ele- 
mentary education, at the end of which boys and 
girls intending to go to college may choose 
to go to an academic secondary school for six 
years and to a college preparatory school for 
two more years. On the other hand, after four 
years of elementary education, boys and girls 
may go to a vocational school for six years plus 
three more years of higher vocational education, 
and then on to college if it is their wish. 

As may be anticipated, this kind of educational 
ladder has presented a number of problems. First, 
at the end of four years of elementary education, 
many children are too young to choose wisely 
between the academic and the vocational school. 
As it is, nearly all of them desire to attend the 
academic school, there being a general belief 
that the vocational school is meant for students 
who are intellectually weak, or for those who 
come from poor families. As a consequence, 
young people, after finishing academic high 
school, find themselves almost helpless when it 
comes to earning a living. Secondly, the classi- 
fication of the young people into two major 
groups, namely, the academic and the vocational, 
brings about a feeling of inferiority on the part of 
the vocational students; and the stratification is 
undoubtedly undemocratic. Thirdly, the young, 


1 Ministry of Education, A History of te  ammeeend of Education. 
Bangkok: The Kurusapa Press, 1952 eo 
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Bangkok Pace, 1957, p. 105. 
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academically-trained citizens who are not in- 
formed as to how to earn a living cannot con- 
tribute to the economic progress of the country. 
Fourthly, the vocational students are extremely 
weak in basic general education. However, during 
the past five years an effort has been made to 
achieve a balance between academic and voca- 
tional preparation through a new type of school, 
the elementary extension school, first established 
in 1952. There are now at least 216 of these 
schools throughout the country. The elementary 
extension school offers three more years beyond 
the compulsory elementary school. Its curriculum 
is both academic and vocational, with status and 
prestige given to both types of subjects. 

To many Thai educational leaders, this new de- 
velopment is one of the most promising signs for 
the future. It is hoped that soon the academic 
school and the vocational school will be combined 
into one comprehensive high school. It becomes 
evident that the elementary extension school will 
serve as a harbinger of the comprehensive high 
school in Thailand. 


2) It is currently felt that there has been a 
great general awakening as regards the content, 
the method, and the administration of education 
in Thailand. 


At the end of World War II, after a long pe- 
riod of intellectual stagnation brought about by 
the war, a relatively large number of teachers 
traveled to the Western countries, particularly 
to the United States, to study education and to 
participate in the several educational activities 
of the time. Many of these teachers were in- 
fluenced by the work and philosophy of great 
American educational leaders like John Dewey, 
William Kilpatrick, Boyd H. Bode, John L. 
Childs, R. B. Raup, H. Gordon Hullfish, V. T. 
Thayer, and other experimentalists. These Thai 
teachers were determined that upon their return 
they would do their utmost to help the gov- 
ernment change and improve educational prac- 
tices in their homeland. It was very fortunate 
that in the period between 1950 and 1952 quite 
a number of them came back from abroad at 
about the same time, and organized themselves 
into a forceful professional group. Never before 
had a group of Thai teachers had such an op- 
portunity. Formerly, very few Thai teachers went 
abroad; and when they got back from their for- 
eign study, they found themselves rather alone 
and single-handed, and consequently rather in- 
effective. 

In 1953, the said group of teachers established 
the Education Society of Thailand and began to 
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launch an extensive campaign of educational 
propagation which is still going on. They talked 
to large groups of teachers, organized panel 
discussions, participated in seminars for teach- 
ers, helped conduct in-service programs for 
teachers, talked over the radio and TV, pub- 
lished an educational journal and booklets, and 
carried on many other activities. All of these 
efforts were aimed at introducing new ideas 
concerning content, method, and administration 
at the various levels of education. The result has 
been a real educational awakening throughout the 
country. The response of many teachers, even in 
the remote provinces, has been very heartening. 

This situation in Thailand had its parallel in 
the United States when the MacMurrays and 
other teachers returned from Europe and intro- 
duced new ideas into American education by 
setting up the Herbartian Club. 

Members of the Thailand Education Society 
played a major role in assisting the Ministry of 
Education in establishing, in 1952, the first col- 
lege of education in the history of Thailand, and 
they continue to play an important part in the 
life of that institution. For the first time in the 
history of the country, a person wishing to enter 
the teaching profession could pursue a program 
leading to a degree. Through its curricular offer- 
ings, the college makes possible specialized train- 
ing in elementary, secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation, and in school administration. 

Even though to date the number of graduates 
from the College of Education is small, they are 
exerting a real influence in promoting educational 
change throughout the country. They carry to 
the positions to which they are assigned a new 
philosophy and a great desire to provide a better 
education for youth. 

What could be more promising? The teachers 
have awakened! 

In its effort to improve its educational system, 
Thailand has had assistance from various na- 
tional and international agencies representing 
friendly foreign countries. (See footnote in ac- 
companying article by William Porter.) 

The activities and projects jointly sponsored 
by these agencies and the Thai government have 
resulted in a very real sense of awakening and 
a deep interest on the part of all concerned— 
the people and the responsible government of- 
ficials. 


3) It is realized that some time in the future 
the centralized system of educational administra- 
tion will give way to a decentralized and a more 
democratic system. 
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There are two chief reasons for this. First, the 
demand for more schools on the part of the peo- 
ple has been so great that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is finding it more and more difficult each 
year to meet all the demands. With the rapid in- 
crease of population, it will be impossible very 
soon for a centralized agency like the Ministry 
of Education to build and to support all the 
schools the country needs. Again, there is a pre- 
vailing feeling that the schools belong to the Min- 
istry of Education. To do away with this feeling 
and to be in keeping with the government’s effort 
to decentralize administrative control, the Min- 
istry of Education is encouraging local communi- 
ties to take more interest in and to assume more 
responsibility for their own schools. 


A second factor promoting a more democratic 
school system may be found in efforts being made 
to help people become aware of the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Through government-spon- 
sored town, city, and district councils, the people 
are learning democratic procedures and are being 
given a voice in governmental affairs of concern 
to them. It is extremely interesting and encourag- 
ing to see a district council meet and to hear its 
members (who are elected from the citizens of 
that district) discuss problems concerning health, 
school, and general welfare of the district, and 
then come to a decision. Many district councils 
have talked about building their own schools. 
Several schools have been built with the com- 
munity supplying the labor and the ministry sup- 
plying the materials. 


To help the teachers and the people of Thai- 
land understand and become convinced that it is 
essentially their own responsibility to build and 
support schools in their own districts or cities, 
the College of Education has, since the very be- 
ginning, taken a strong position in urging that 
the country be divided into school districts for 
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purposes of educational administration, that each 
school district elect a school board to determine 
policy and care for financing the school, and that 
a superintendent be employed to carry out the 
policy. Graduates of the college have left with a 
high hope that some day they will be functioning 
in such a situation. The Ministry of Education 
itself has become deeply interested in this demo- 
cratic type of administration. It has sponsored 
lectures and discussions concerning the topic, 
and recently has appointed a committee to study 
the matter with a view to establishing a school 
district on an experimental basis. The work of 
this committee will undoubtedly have a far- 
reaching effect on future educational administra- 
tion in Thailand. It may even lead to the solution 
of the problem concerning lack in men, money, 
and materials, now looming so large on the Thai 
educational scene. 

Three main educational problems of Thailand 
have now been discussed. It will be a long time 
yet before these problems are solved. What the 
country is doing now or will do in the near future 
can only create readiness for a democratic sys- 
tem of education. Thus the educational emer- 
gency that came into being in 1932 as a result of 
the coup d'etat will continue to exist until the 
time when a democratic system of education is a 
reality and when the needs in personnel, equip- 
ment, and funds are adequately met. To achieve 
these noble aims, Thailand will continue to need 
assistance from friends and allies. It will be very 
necessary to send more teachers to be trained 
abroad, to recruit help from foreign experts, 
and to have more equipment for schools and 
colleges. 

For the time being, it is very encouraging to 
see that every one concerned, both Thai and for- 
eign personnel in Thailand, is working extremely 
hard and with high spirits to achieve the desired 
ends. 





Atlantic Article Describes 


Recommended reading: “Each One Teach One,” 
by Frank C. Laubach, in the October, 1957, At- 
lantic. Dr. Laubach has perfected a swift method 
of teaching illiterates to read, a method which he 
has adapted to more than 200 languages in ninety- 
one countries since 1915. He urges Americans to 
help these people with their agriculture, their 
health, and especially with their education. 

“The governments in the less developed parts of 
the world are not so afraid of Russia and China as 


‘Each One Teach One’ 


we are. They are afraid of their own masses, be- 
cause these masses are boiling with unrest and are 
threatening to overthrow the governments unless 
they do something to help the people out of their 
poverty. The masses clamor for literacy and basic 
secrets. 

“The governments are very anxious for a method 
that is cheap enough for them to be able to teach 
the many illiterates and so they are coming to us 
to learn our ‘each one teach one’ method.” 





Thailand: 


A Record of True Educational 
Achievement 


Compared with her neighbors, Thailand is well off edu- 
cationally. Her own strides in building and improving the 
system of public schools, coupled with foreign aid, should 
mean a happy educational future. 


By WILLIS P. PORTER 


of Thailand’s first compulsory education law, 

the Compulsory Education Act of 1921, there 
has been a quantitative expansion of educational 
facilities which has been equalled by few coun- 
tries. In 1921 there were 241,508 children attend- 
ing primary schools. By 1957, that number had 
increased to approximately 3,000,000. The fact 
that today nearly every child of primary school 
age in the kingdom may attend a school within 
walking distance of his home is a fine tribute to 
the educational aspirations of the people and 
to efforts on the part of the government to pro- 
vide schools for the youth of the land. It is a 
noble achievement. 

It is quite understandable that this rapid ex- 
pansion was done at the expense of quality— 
quality in terms of materials of instruction and, 
more important, quality in the preparation of 
teachers. Years since 1921 may be characterized 
as a period of educational emergency—an emerg- 
ency which created many problems, not the least 
of which was finding ways of meeting the de- 
mand for teachers with even a little professional 
preparation. 

Responsible officials in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation are well aware of the extent to which 
progress and advancement in any field are de- 
pendent upon the quality of education provided 
the youth who will become citizens of the coun- 
try. They recognize that a good educational sys- 
tem is the very foundation of every other public 
service. They are aware that the emergency na- 
ture of the program which has existed for the 


[: the thirty-six years following the enactment 
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past three decades has created many serious prob- 
lems which must be corrected if quality in edu- 
cation is to be improved, and they are making 
marked progress. 

Universal education for the male population 
is a centuries-old ideal in Thailand, but a system 
of public education for both boys and girls is 
comparatively new. An essential tenet of the Bud- 
dhist religion as practiced in Thailand is that 
every male must don the saffron robe of the priest- 
hood and spend a period of time—from ninety 
days to several years or a life-time—as a priest. 
For centuries the temple, or wat, was the center 
of learning. Each youth was given instruction in 
the holy scriptures with the abbot and elder priests 
as teachers. In some temples carpentry and simple 
medicine were taught. 

This long-established practice of using the 
temples as schools explains in part the relatively 
high literacy rate in Thailand today. Because the 
religion is based on a literate population, it also 
explains why so many public schools in Thailand 
are situated within the temple or wat compound. 
In not a few public schools the priests continue 
their role as teachers. Thus religion has played 
its part in creating conditions favorable to educa- 
tional improvements presently receiving so much 
attention in Thailand. 

During the past five years numerous and sig- 
nificant changes have been made to bring the 
education of youth into harmony with the needs 
and hopes of the people. New and better schools 
at all levels have been built. Three province-wide 
projects to try out new techniques for raising edu- 
cational standards and arousing community in- 
terest and support have been initiated. Four ex- 
perimental comprehensive high schools have been 
organized. A new college of education has been 
established. The elementary extension school— 
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three years beyond fourth grade—is being made 
an integral part of the educational ladder. The 
basic teacher training program as been extended 
from one to two years of preparation after com- 
pletion of grade ten. The way has been opened for 
graduates of grade twelve to enter teacher train- 
ing at the College of Education, and beginning 
in June of this year it became possible for gradu- 
ates to enter teacher training at Chulalongkorn 
University. There has been a consolidation of 
teacher-training facilities in the provinces, with 
about half of the schools becoming coeducational. 
Along with vastly improved teacher-training fa- 
cilities, the enrollment in these institutions has 
more than doubled. A technical institute to give 
advanced vocational training has been established 
in Bangkok. There are two such institutes in 
the provinces. 

Curriculum changes and improvements have 
been made at all levels. There has been an in- 
creased emphasis on the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials in keeping with the new curricula. 
An educational radio station has been established 
to provide significant information and programs 
for a large audience. 

There has been a vastly expanded and im- 
proved program of in-service training at all levels. 
It is estimated that 25,000 teachers participated 
in in-service training conferences during the aca- 
demic year 1956-57. As this is being written, 
there are over 5,000 teachers in Bangkok attend- 
ing summer sessions at several centers. 

Since 1950, some 272 Ministry of Education 
personnel have studied abroad under auspices of 
ICA. Numerous others have studied under other 
programs or on their own. In addition to several 
staff members in the universities who hold doc- 
torates, there are fifteen persons directly under the 
Ministry of Education who hold such degrees and 
approximately sixty who hold master’s degrees. 
The great majority of these degrees were earned 
from institutions in the United States. In general, 
these personnel who have had advanced training 
are relatively young and have been assigned posi- 
tions of responsibility. Education is truly feeling 
the impact of this group of professional workers. 


Most Significant: Attitude Change 


Probably the most significant educational 
change which has taken place since 1950 is a 
change in attitude. There is a great anxious stir- 
ting—a prevailing feeling that something must 
be done—let’s get it done! This is reflected in 
the desire for more professional training, in the 
readiness to adopt and to try out new methods, 
in the demand for more professional literature 
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and the increase in its supply, in participation in 
conferences and discussions. 

As compared with many of her neighbors, 
Thailand is well off educationally. Her own great 
strides in building and improving the system of 
public schools, coupled with assistance coming 
from other countries and agencies,’ should mean 
a happy educational future. 


A Good Education at Home 


Given ten years of peace and a fair measure 
of prosperity, Thailand should have her educa- 
tional resources so well organized that students 
will be able to receive a quality education at home. 
It is quite possible that this country will develop 
educational leadership to a degree that neigh- 
boring countries will send their best students for 
advanced training in many fields. 

With its foreign aid program (ICA), the 
United States is providing technical assistance 
in the fields of elementary education, secondary 
education, vocational education, textbook writing, 
and teacher training. In addition, ICA sponsors 
five university contracts with institutions of higher 
learning—Oregon State University with Kasaetsart 
(the agricultural university); the University of 
Texas with the faculty of engineering at Chula- 
longkorn University; Indiana University with the 
College of Education and Department of Educa- 
tion at Chulalongkorn University; Indiana Uni- 
versity with the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at Thammasat University; and Wayne Uni- 
versity with the Technical Institute. The Fulbright 
program has enabled teachers and lecturers to 
come to Thailand from the United States and has 
made it possible for many Thais to study in the 
United States. The Asia Foundation has given 
assistance to numerous education projects. The 
Colombo Plan (British Commonwealth project) 
has provided scholarships for students to study 
in the member countries and has given some 
assistance with instructional materials. 


21 UNESCO, in cooperation with the Thai government, is giving 
assistance on three projects: Chachoengsao, a ys effort 
to raise educational standards at all levels; Ubol Fundamental Edu- 
cation Project; and the International Institute of Child Study at the 
College of Education in Bangkok. 





Teaching Less Attractive Now 


Despite higher teaching incomes, it is relatively 
less attractive to be a teacher now than it was twenty 
years ago, according to the Metropolitan School 
Study Council of New York. Average salary in the 
New York City area is now $5,575 a year, but it 
would have to be $7,200 to provide the purchasing 
power of the average $2,200 salary in the late 
Thirties. 





Communist Policy in Asiatic Russia 


In recent years the five Soviet republics in Central Asia 
have been subjected to the most intensive Russification cam- 
paign in USSR history. The schools are, of course, a prime 
agency in the drive to establish Russian language and 
culture firmly in this vast territory. This article is basic 


to an understanding of what is happening. 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


HE vast area of Central Asia of the USSR 

stretches from the Caspian Sea in the west 

along the frontiers of Iran, Afghanistan, and 
China (Sinkiang Province) to the south and 
southeast, with the Siberian parts of the RSFSR 
on its northern border. Although this enormous 
territory (1,508,445 sq. miles) has only a popula- 
tion of 16,627,560 (1939 census), the region 
is of the greatest value to the Soviet Union, stra- 
tegically and also economically, because of its 
mineral wealth and agricultural resources, both 
being in their early stages of development. Here 
are the five contiguous republics of Uzbekistan, 
Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia, Turkmenistan, and Kazak- 
hstan. (According to Soviet regional classification, 
Central Asia consists only of the first four of 
these, Kazakhstan being regarded as a separate 
region). 

Taking into account the natural growth of pop- 
ulation and immigration to Soviet Central Asia 
from European regions of the USSR, it can be 
estimated that at present the total population of 
these five republics is approximately 20 million. 
In 1939 about 60 per cent of the population was 
Turkic-speaking and 7 per cent Iranian-speaking 
(Tajiks). The remaining 33 per cent consisted 
of Russians, Ukrainians, and other settlers of 
European origin. At the present time, because 
of intense colonization by Slavonic-speaking set- 
tlers, the proportion of Turkic-speaking peoples 
here has probably lessened considerably. 

The importance attached by the Soviet govern- 
ment to Central Asia can be gauged by the extent 
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to which it figures not only in literature intended 
for internal consumption, but also in external 
propaganda and particularly in that directed to- 
wards the Middle East and South Asia. The pri- 
mary object of Soviet policy is to raise the pro- 
ductivity and economic potential of the region, 
rich in natural resources and relatively remote 
from Western striking power. A secondary object 
is the use of Central Asia as a vantage point 
from which Communist influence can be extended 
into the Middle East and South Asia. Just over 
the Persian, Afghan, and Chinese frontiers are 
many thousands of people of races related to 
those of Central Asia. In northern Iran, there are 
probably something like a million Azerbaijanis, 
Turkmens, and others, while in Afghanistan are 
some thousands of Tadzhiks, Uzbeks, and Turk- 
mens. In China, there are something like four mil- 
lion Turks (or Uighurs, as the Russians call 
them). 

But this large, sparsely populated area, rich 
in natural resources (oil, coal, copper, chrome, 
nickel) and capable of great exploitation, is peo- 
pled by tribes backward by Western standards 
and with a culture quite different and inimical to 
Russian culture. Moscow is now using commun- 
ism to convert the USSR’s Central Asia tribes 
from traditions of bellicose Islam and a vague 
Turianian nationalism. By force and persuasion, 
the peoples here are molded into new patterns 
to serve Communist dynamism and Soviet empire. 
Since education is only one of the many weapons 
in the Communist arsenal of conversion and dom- 
ination, we must consider the total approach of 
this cultural struggle, rather than only in its edu- 
cational aspects. 

Early Bolshevik theory embraced the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination (although 
with important qualifications); it was, however, 
implacably opposed to the concept of national 
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cultures. Paradoxically, the Soviet practice of na- 
tional self-determination proved to be a complete- 
ly meaningless and empty slogan, while a pro- 
ram of national cultural development was event- 
ually adapted and for a time vigorously pursued 
by the Soviet regime. 

The overthrow of the Czar’s government in 
March, 1917, inspired long-supported national 
aspirations among the numerous non-Russian 
minorities. In order to win their support, the 
Communist party encouraged these aspirations. 
The regime, on coming to power, at first incor- 

rated economic development of the minorities 
into the general program of cultural development, 
intended, especially, to favor the Central Asiatic 
regions. But the Five Year Plan adopted at the 
end of the 1920’s paid no regard to ethnic, re- 
gional, and traditional differences, and economics 
was divorced completely from the concept of 
national cultural development. The latter, there- 
after, was limited to national language, education, 
national art (mainly folk art), and other aspects 
of culture in the strict sense of the word. The 
specific goals of the culture policy were: the 
transition from Russian to the local languages in 
local administration and the judicia! system; the 
improvement of education through the founda- 
tion of new schools conducted in the national 
languages; and the development of national liter- 
ature and theater. The results were very good. 
National languages came to prevail in usage in 
the national republics—although the right to use 
Russian was reserved for those wanting to use it 
in official and governmental dealings. The shift 
to national languages in the more backward areas 
came slowly, due to the scarcity of properly edu- 
cated—and politically reliable—native teachers; 
in such regions Russian remained the dominant 
language. 

Great Purge Doomed Gradualism 

Elementary and secondary education in the na- 
tional languages expanded rapidly, then, helping 
to abolish illiteracy. But there was the lack of 
competent teachers able to use both the native 
and Russian languages. (Russian was required 
in all schools.) Higher education, especially in 
the sciences, advanced considerably, together with 
national arts and theater. But there were also 
marked tensions between the rising minorities; 
the intelligentsia and Moscow opposed any ideas 
of national self-government. Matters came to a 
head in the crisis of 1937, won, after a period 
of strife, by Stalin and his supporters against the 
gradualists. The Great Purge also exterminated 
the leaders of the non-Russian nationalities as 
anti-centralist and halfway independent elements. 


COMMUNIST POLICY IN ASIATIC RUSSIA 
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From that time, Soviet nationalist policy began to 
assert the pre-eminence of everything Russian, 
including the Communist leadership cadres among 
all the national minorities. Although the regime 
has continued encouraging instruction in the min- 
ority tongues and their use in the republic govern- 
ments and courts, in all other respects public and 
cultural life was increasingly patterned after the 
Russian model. The famous principle of Stalin, 
“culture national in form and socialist in con- 
tent,” became a pretext used to justify the de- 
nationalization policies and increasing Russifica- 
tion of the minorities. 


Russification on Three Fronts 


In recent years, non-Russian minority peoples 
have been subjected to the most intensive Russi- 
fication campaign in Russian history, pressed on 
three fronts: (1) in the schools; (2) in litera- 
ture; and (3) in the re-writing of the history of 
the non-Russian peoples. While still preserving 
the external formula of cultural autonomy for 
each major national group, the present drive seeks 
to assure that the Russian language and culture 
will obtain an ever stronger hold on the minori- 
ties peoples; conversely, every historical and con- 
temporary source that might give rise to separa- 
tist or nationalistic aspirations is being vigor- 
ously fought. 

On April 27, 1927, the Moscow Commissariat 
for Public Instruction issued the guiding principles 
of national education. All tribal and national 
groups are divided into four categories: (1) The 
small and dispersed tribes which have no alphabet 
and no national culture. The Academy of Sci- 
ences appointed special commissions to study their 
languages, to create an alphabet and a grammar, 
and to write textbooks; until the task has been 
completed, these groups are taught through the 
medium of Russian. (2) Those small national- 
ities, also without an alphabet and national cul- 
ture, but which live in compact communities and 
use their native language in their daily life, use 
their mother tongues in the primary schools but 
have to use Russian in secondary and higher in- 
stitutions. (3) The larger nationalities or com- 
munities of foreign culture with their own al- 
phabet and intelligentsia have their own primary 
and secondary schools, including technical 
schools, but for higher education they have to 
attend Russian or other Union Republics’ uni- 
versities. Special chairs of their languages have 
been established in the adjacent universities. (4) 
The large nationalities which inhabit compact 
territories and have their own culture and his- 
torical traditions. 
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But behind this facade of theoretical “equality” 
and tolerance of minority cultures is the Russifica- 
tion process which is only the continuation of the 
Czarist imperialist policy, but with two major 
differences: (1) There is the fact that many scores 
of languages are used in education and publishing 
now which were not allowed by the Czarist re- 
gime. (But some languages have been banned: 
Arabic, Hebrew, Chech, Ingush, Kalmyk, Ger- 
man, and Yiddish for all practical purposes.) (2) 
The Soviets have added a new twist to the Rus- 
sian process: while the Czarist goal was the ex- 
clusion of minority languages from education and 
literary usage because the ethnic groups were 
to end up as Russians, the Soviet regime has in- 
augurated the Russification of languages. While 
the Kremlin supports minority languages in va- 
rious functions, it has subjected them to an in- 
flux of Russian words and grammatical patterns 
and has fused them with Russian letters and spell- 
ing. Today, the Russian language is more than 
a primus inter pares tongue. It is the principal 
subject on which the primary and secondary na- 
tional schools must concentrate. In fact, this Russ- 
ification imperialism has gone so far as even to 
impose the Cyrillic alphabet on virtually all the 
languages of non-Russian nationalities. By 1933, 
for instance, even Azerbaidzhan had to replace its 
pioneering Latin writing system by a new version 
in conformity with that used by the other Turkic 
languages; use of Arabic scripts in the USSR is 
dead. By 1940, all languages whose scripts had 
been Latinized were being written in Russian 
characters. But the transition involved number- 
less problems. An unmodified Cyrillic is unsuit- 
able to many languages. The utilization of num- 
erous new languages for literary, journalistic, and 
educational purposes forced the invention of num- 
erous new terms to provide symbols for thousands 
of things, institutions, and concepts which pre- 
viously had no standardized names. There was the 
task of recording folk speech as a source of new 
terminology. 

Ideological Conversion, Old Style 

Deliberate ideological conversion is not a new 
phenomenon in Asia. As long ago as 1570 a 
shrewd Chinese statesman, named Wan-chun-hu, 
memorialized the Ming Emperor, suggesting that 
the Buddhist religion be spread among the men- 
acing Mongolians to the north. Wan reasoned: 
“Buddhism forbids bloodshed, prescribes confes- 
sion, recommends a virtuous life; for this reason 
we should do our utmost to diffuse that faith 
among the nomads.” His advice was followed. 
Lamaism gradually became the state religion of 
Mongolia; military spirit faded; potential warriors 
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became celibate monks; and, as a result, popula. 
tion declined. Eventually “there was no need to 
light a watch-fire on the boundaries of China.” 


The New Pattern Serves Communism 


Moscow is now using communism to convert 
the descendants of the same Mongol horsemen 
from traditions of bellicose Islam and a vague Tu- 
ranian nationalism. By force and persuasion, the 
peoples here are being molded into new patterns 
to serve communism. The Kremlin has had to 
alter both thinking habits and living modes of 
these nomadic peoples. Marxist materialism js 
being substituted for the Mohammedan religion, 
In 1956, there were only 105 young men studying 
for its priesthood in all Soviet Central Asia, an 
area larger than India and Pakistan combined, 
Thousands of mullahs were exterminated and 
most mosques closed or converted into cinemas, 
Communist clubs, or rooming houses. What is 
left of Moslem appurtenances remains firmly un- 
der state control. Tribal society has been chopped 
up and peoples divided among gerrymandered 
Soviet “republics” to keep them from uniting in 
common aspirations, To separate them from Turk- 
ish and Iranian kinfolk across the border, they 
are taught to read and write in Russia’s Cyrillic 
script. Factories and tractor stations are gradually 
tying the nomads into a new social system. Folk 
arts have vanished in favor of tawdry machine- 
made goods. 

The new Soviet Central Asia is typified by 
cocky Uzbek youths with trick modern haircuts 
(clipped for a disk-shaped lock) drinking beer; 
by dreary radio loudspeakers blaring propaganda 
in every public place; by Russian conscripts in 
the Kazan railway station, machine pistols 
strapped to back, admiring boastful recruiting 
posters. 

Yet change has brought some improvement 
in living standards. An illiterate population has 
been given tools to learn, even if what its col- 
lective is fed has rigid Marxist limits. In 1927 
the veil for Moslem women was abolished. As 
a result of industrialization, collectivization, and 
mechanization, there has been a great increase 
in the output of coal, cotton, oil, and several 
other raw materials. But industrial planning and 
mechanization seem to have outstripped the avail- 
able supply of qualified technical and adminis- 
trative personnel and there is much inefficiency, 
corruption, waste, and labor indiscipline, all ad- 
mitted by the authorities. 

Extensive Russification, agricultural collectivi- 


Sulzberger, C. L., ‘Moscow Revolutionized Central Asia,” New 
York Times, February 6, 1956. 
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zation, the suppression of nomadism, the creation 
of an indigenous proletariat, have taken a fearful 
toll, and the record of the Basmachi rebellion— 
which was far more than mere banditry and re- 
yolt, as Soviet apologists try to claim—shows 
that, although once Moscow had again fastened 
its iron control on Central Asia, the fate of local 
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peoples was a prolonged and bitter agony. To- 
day, the younger generation recognizes Russian 
language and Russian technology as necessary 
stepping stones to employment and advancement; 
but, generally speaking, the spread of Russian 
language and culture is hanging fire. 





Edueation in Indonesia 


The outstanding characteristic of the present national sys- 
tem of education in Indonesia is its continuous and some- 
times spectacular expansion, says Mr. van der Kroef. Mass 
education campaigns have aroused an impressive hunger 
for knowledge, especially in the younger generation. 


By JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


DUCATIONAL development in Indonesia 
k may be divided into three stages. The first 

is the period of “autochthonous” organiza- 
tion, the era before the introduction and spread 
of Western methods, primarily in the nineteenth 
and the first half of the present century. The sec- 
ond stage is the colonial era, coming to a close 
with the Japanese occupation of Indonesia dur- 
ing World War II, and marking the establishment 
of modern education. The third and present 
phase is that of the national period, which began 
with the successful revolution against the Dutch 
(1945-1949), and which, in many ways, is a 
confirmation of, as well as a conscious reaction to, 
the preceding periods. 

Education in the autochthonous phase is typi- 
fied by the lack of formal scholastic institutions 
and is focused on the customs (adat) of the village 
society and on the acquisition by the child of 
those hallowed norms of conduct, particularly 
in relation to parents, fellow villagers, and to 
those in authority that form the basis of all social 
and economic life. A contemporary expression of 
the primacy of indigenous Indonesian values in 
education, particularly in terms of social com- 
mitment and religious obligation, are the so-called 
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Taman Siswa (“The Children’s Garden”) schools 
founded since 1922 by Ki Hadjar Dewantoro 
(Suwardi Surjaningrat), an early nationalist fig- 
ure who has attempted to preserve something of 
the familistic traditionalism of Javanese society as 
opposed to the excessive “rationalism, material- 
ism, and individualism” that he found in Western 
colonial education.’ 

In time the autochthonous Indonesian sphere 
came to be suffused with Hinduized and Islamic 
values which tended to strengthen an already exist- 
ing religious emphasis in education. Even today 
Islamic schools are an important part of the 
Indonesian educational system and the function 
of village Koran schools and of pesantren (where 
more advanced instruction in Islamic scripture 
and law is given) has become integrated with 
the whole process of indoctrination of approved 
cultural values.? 

Though the Dutch had made contact with In- 
donesia as early as the close of the sixteenth 
century, it was not until well into the nineteenth 
century that colonial education took any notice- 
able flight.* This education had three distinguish- 
ing characteristics. First, it “was a copy of educa- 
tion in the Netherlands,”* and emulated both the 


tLe Fébre, W., “Taman Siswa en_de nationalisatie van het On 
derwijs in Indonesie,”” Orisentatse (Djakarta), 1951, no. 43, pp 
348-391. 

2 Hurgronje, C. Snouck, Verspreide Geschriften (Bonn, Leipzig 
Leyden, 1924-1926), vol. IV/1, pp. 155 ff 

3 Brugmans, I., Geschiedenis van het Onderwijs in Nederlandsch 
Indie (Groningen, Batavia, 1938), R. L. Djajadiningrat, From 1) 
literacy to University (New York, 1942) 

4Vastenhouw, M., Inleiding tot de Vooroorlogse Paedegogische 
Problemen van Indonesie (Groningen, Dijakarta, 1949), p. 23 
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type of schooling and the standards prevailing in 
Holland. Secondly, its guiding policy was con- 
servative: it kept the number of schools and the 
number of students and graduates small so as not 
to disrupt too quickly the colonial system and the 
traditional social structure that supported it.® 
And third, it was predicated on a far-reaching 
racial distinction, with on the one hand a “‘West- 
ern” school system, using Dutch as the language 
of instruction and comprising primary, secondary, 
and higher institutions of learning, and on the 
other hand a “popular” or village school system, 
in which instruction was given in the Indonesian 
vernacular and comprising only schools of the 
first three primary grades. Collectively, these feat- 
ures of the colonial educational system adversely 
affected the developing Indonesian community. 
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Considering that the European and Oriental 
population group comprised only an estimated 
three million, one is struck by the disproportion- 
ally high percentage of graduates (roughly 40 per 
cent of the total) from these two groups from 
all Western schools as compared to the Indo- 
nesian majority. There can also be little question 
that the “popular” or village school system with 
its more than two million students in 1940 did 
not adequately meet the needs of the peasant 
society for which it was intended, while the lack of 
continuing education facilities, especially in this 
segment of society, caused many to fall back into 
a semi-literate or illiterate status a few years after 
completing the simple three-year course. In 1930, 
for example, only 6.4 per cent of all Indonesians 
were literate, as compared to 75.2 per cent of the 
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TABLE I. INCREASES IN SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND PUPILS 





1940 


1951 1955 





Pupils 





Number Teachers 


Number Teachers 


Pupils Number Teachers Pupils 





Primary School ..18.091 

Secondary School 144 

Higher Education 
Institutions .. 5 14 


40,583 2.021, 990 


1.607 


24,775 
26,535 964 


19 1,693 17 


6,316,233 
385,365 


104,214 
7,810 


29,629 
1,525 


4,977,304 
138,668 


83.060 
6,500 
19,063 


435 5,293 23 1,159 





Source: Report on Indonesia, April, 1956, p. 14. Compare also Pocket Edition of the Statistical Abstract of the 
Netherlands Indies 1940, Central Bureau of Statistics, Batavia, 1940, pp. 20-26, and Statistik 1956, Bir Pusat 


Statistik, Djakarta, 1956, pp. 24-36. 

By its highly formalized and Dutch-patterned 
rigidity, the ‘school system did not serve the tech- 
nical and vocational interests of a tropical peas- 
ant economy and its small scale industrial and 
commercial ancillaries. Though Indonesians cer- 
tainly entered the Western school system in grow- 
ing numbers before the outbreak of World War 
II, the lack of accommodation, the high tuition 
costs, and the high standards all decimated the 
number of potential graduates. In 1939, for ex- 
ample, only 1,012 Indonesians graduated from all 
the lesser three-year high schools (the so-called 
Mulo and three-year HBS schools), only 204 suc- 
cessfully finis shed the standard five- or six- year 
high- school curricula (the AMS, Lyceum, or five- 
year HBS schools) and just forty Indonesians ob- 
tained their professional diplomas from the col- 
leges of law, medicine, or engineering. By 1939 
Indonesia’s total population, including those 
classified in public law as Europeans (mostly 
Dutch), Orientals (principally Chinese), and In- 
donesians or “natives,” was at least sixty-two 
million. 


5 Compare in this connection the remarks of the former direc- 
tor of colonial Indonesia's Department of Education and Religion, 
A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy (Chicago, 1931), vol 
2, pp. 194-257 


European and 28.9 per cent of the Chinese 
group.® 

The outstanding characteristic of the present 
national educational system, the basis of which 
was laid even as Indonesians fought the Dutch 
for their independence between 1945 and 1949, 
is its continuous and sometimes spectacular ex- 
pansion. Table I gives an insight into the re- 
cent growth of Indonesia’s educational establish- 
ment as compared with the last years of the 
colonial era. 

At the same time, there has been remarkable 
growth in the variety of schools, especially at the 
secondary level, in the hope of promoting the 
technical and vocational development of the 
changing Indonesian society, while the distinction 
between a Western school system for the elite 
and a popular system for the mass has at least 
in theory been obliterated. The standard public 
elementary school today is the six-year Sekolah 
Rakjat or “People’s School,” at the end of which 
a qualifying examination is given for entry to a 
variety of junior secondary schools. Among the 


® Above statistical data based on Verslag van de Commissie tot 
Bestudeering van Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen ingesteld by Gowe- 
ernementsbesluit van 14 September 1940, No. Ix/KAB (2nd ed. 
New York, 1944), vol. 1, pp. -6 
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latter are three-year junior high schools (Sekolah 
Menengah Pertama—SMP), which allow special- 
ization either in literature and commercial sub- 
jects or in mathematics and physics; junior tech- 
nical schools (Sekolah Teknik Pertama—STP); 
and junior economic schools (Sekolah Menengah 
Ekonomi Pertama—SMEP). All three offer a ter- 
minal curriculum but also, depending on a final 
comprehensive examination, give entry to a three- 
year senior secondary school. These include the 
senior high school (Sekolah Menengah Atas— 
SMA), the senior technical and economics 
schools, and specialized schools in agriculture, for- 
estry, and veterinary medicine under the supervi- 
sion of the agriculture ministry. Like the SMP, 
the SMA has provision for specialization in litera- 
ture and languages, mathematics and physics, and 
economic and commercial subjects. Normally, the 
student proceeds onward from the same type of 
junior secondary school and from the same cate- 
gory (¢.g., mathematics and physics division of 
the SMP to the same division of the SMA), or 
from the junior technical school to the senior 
technical school, although transfers on the basis 
of special examinations are not impossible. 


Vocational and Teacher Training Schools 


In a special category are a number of vocation- 
al and teacher training schools. Some of these, 
like the domestic science school (Sekolah Kepan- 
daian Puteri—SKP) and a special commercial 
course (Kursus Dagang), can be entered after 
completing elementary instruction. Others are at 
the senior secondary school level, like a three- 
year course in law, a three-year curriculum in 
social work, and specialized curricula in art and 
music. Teacher training now commences at the 
junior secondary school level for elementary 
teachers. This is the four-year teachers’ school 
B (Sekolah Guru B—SGB). Admission to the 
three-year teachers’ school at the secondary level 
(Sekolah Guru A—SGA) required completion 
of the three-year junior high school (SMP) or 
special selection after three years of SGB work. 
The SGB certificate qualifies for teaching in the 
elementary schools, while the SGA certificate 
qualifies for teaching in the junior secondary 
schools and for admission by special selection 
to certain university curricula in letters, phi- 
losophy, physical education, and the teachers col- 
lege. In addition, there are four-year schools for 
physical education teachers which may be entered 
upon completing the junior high school (SMP); 
schools for teachers of technical schools with a 
five-year program, which may be entered after 
the junior technical school (STP) or the junior 
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high school (SMP); two-year schools for teachers 
of exceptional or handicapped children (entrance 
requirement: completion of SGB and two years’ 
teaching experience); two-year schools for kin- 
dergarten teachers, which may be entered after 
the junior high or junior domestic science school; 
and three-year schools for domestic science teach- 
ers for which completion of junior high or junior 
domestic science school with minimal passing 
grades on the final examination is required.’ 


Equally important has been the expansion of 
higher education.* In 1941 such education was 
largely confined to law and medical colleges in 
Djakarta, an engineering college in Bandung, 
and an embryo faculty of literature and philos- 
ophy, along with a number of post-secondary vo- 
cational curricula. Today there are the Univer- 
sity of Indonesia (with branches in Djakarta, 
Makassar, Bogor, and Bandung, and comprising 
faculties of law and social science, engineering, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, letters and philos- 
ophy, and agriculture); Gadjah Mahda University 
in Djokjakarta (with most of the above-named 
faculties plus colleges of dentistry, pharmacy, 
physical education, and others); Airlangga Uni- 
versity in Surabaya (law, medicine, dentistry and 
education); teachers colleges in Java, Sumatra, 
and Sulawesi (providing training for teaching in 
the senior secondary and some _ vocational 
schools); and a host of separate colleges and 
faculties. 

The demand for higher education is so great, 
however, that a large number of private uni- 
versities have sprung up. Some of these, like the 
National University (Universitas Nasional) in 
Djakarta, offer comparable instruction and are 
subsidized by the state; of others (e.g., Kris- 

nadwipajana University and the “17th of August” 
University, both in Djakarta) relatively little is 
known. 

The problem is not peculiar to higher educa- 
tion: fully a fourth of all Indonesian students of 
all levels of education are attending private 
schools, from kindergarten to university. Many 
of these private institutions reflect special re- 
ligious (e.g., Muslim, Protestant, or Roman Cath- 
olic) or national (Chinese and Dutch) interests, 
and the Indonesian government has been con- 
cerned that the instruction offered by some of the 
latter may have an a-national character and 
thus be inimical to the state. While constant 


7**The Educational System of Indonesia,” Indonesian Embassy Re 
lease (Washington, D. C.), November 1, 1956, pp. 4-6 (mimeo) 

Svan der Kroef, J. M., “Higher Education in Indones ia,” The 
Journal of Higher Education, vol. 26 (1955) PP. 366-3 

* See, e.g., Java Bode (Djakarta), July 6, 1957; Antara Daal 
News Bulletin (New York), August 13, 1957 
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supervision is being exercised, there can be little 
question that ethnic or religious particularism 
is frequently encouraged by such schools, and 
that, in many, educational standards leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

In keeping with the injunction of the pro- 
visional constitution that “every citizen is entitled 
to receive an education” (Art. 30, Sec. 1), great 
efforts are being made to bring a modicum of 
learning to everyone, via intensive literacy cam- 
paigns, libraries and bookmobiles, general and 
adult education courses, “cultural and youth 
centers,” “readers’ clubs,” and so on.’® It is as yet 
too early to tell what lasting results this mass 
education campaign will have, although the gov- 
ernment claims to have reduced the rate of il- 
literacy to 57.4 per cent in 1955. There can be 
no question, however, that both the attainment 
of national independence and the mass educa- 
tion campaign have aroused an often impressive 
hunger for knowledge and interest in the world 
beyond immediate horizons, especially in the 
younger generation. 


School Growth Brings Social Change 


But the growth of Indonesia’s educational es- 
tablishment has brought with it many serious 
problems and has accelerated disruptive processes 
of social change." On the one hand, there is an 
enormous popular demand for schooling, es- 
pecially of the type that prepares for a white- 
collar career. On the other hand, Indonesia’s 
socio-economic development is unable to keep 
pace with the annual increase in high-school and 
higher education graduates, most of whom regard 
themselves as too good for modest but necessary 
positions in business and industry. Being unable 
to find suitable jobs, they become part of “an 
intellectual proletariat that is carried away by 
every sort of extremism.”'* At the same time, In- 
donesia does need in the future large numbers of 
professional and technical specialists, such as 
physicians and engineers, but only a few of 
these are produced every year, since there is 
decided preference for training in law and social 
science. 

One problem here is also the cost of educa- 
tion. Tuition of good secondary education is high, 
and of collegiate training prohibitive for the ma- 
jority. One Indonesian author recently estimated, 


10 See Pendidikan Masjarakat. Sekedar Sumbangan Pengalaman 
Untuk Menjempurnakan Pendidikan Masjarakat (Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Instruction and Culture, Djakarta, 1951) and Mass Education 
im Indonesta (Ministry of Education, Instruction and Culture, 
Djakarta, 1952). 
_™wan der Kroef, J. M., ‘Educational Development and Social 
Change in Indonesia.’ The Harvard Educational Review, vol. 24 
(1954), pp. 239-255. 

12van den Ende, A., 
Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia (Diakarta) vol. 
225 and passim pp. 215-226. 
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for example, that the average annual salary of 
an Indonesian official is about 6,000 Rupiah 
($600) but that for a university student tuition, 
room, and board amount to more than 10,000 
Rupiah ($1,000) per year.’* 

In connection with the massive demand for 
“white-collar” education, the question is begin- 
ning to arise whether the curricula, especially of 
the primary and secondary schools, are meeting 
the requirements of Indonesian development. 
Most primary school graduates seek admission 
to the junior high schools, while secondary tech- 
nical and vocational schools, the chief source of 
the future generation of lesser technicians, run 
a poor second in popular estimate. Not even the 
impressive advances in literacy balance Indo- 
nesia’s continuing need for what one authority has 
termed “fundamental education,” e¢.g., learning 
to build healthful dwellings, improvement of ag- 
riculture by simple means, forging better tools for 
cottage industry and village handicraft, acquiring 
skills to promote fishing and dairy industry, etc." 
The curricula of both primary and high schools 
still reflect those of the Dutch colonial period, 
and while there can be no quibbling about their 
academic excellence, their function in the actual 
Indonesian society of today is of debatable value. 


The continued need for the Dutch language, 
especially in higher education, has aroused much 
controversy. Much of what is known about In- 
donesian history, archeology, philology, law and 
jurisprudence, ethnology and the arts, to name 
but a few fields at random, was and continues to 
be written in Dutch; yet the study of Dutch has 
been abolished and despite the pleas of such 
scholars as Professor Sudiman Kartohadiprodjo 
of the law faculty, University of Indonesia, or 
Professor Purbotjaroko, authority on Old-Javan- 
ese, as well as of students, the government has 
declined to reinstate courses in Dutch to the 
obvious future detriment of Indonesian scholar- 


ship. 
Confusion in the Colleges 


Administrative confusion in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities has also made for conten- 
tion and dissatisfaction. Some colleges grant a 
bachelor’s degree and seem to be “Anglicizing” 
their degree program; others still award the 
Dutch academic degrees of Meester (i.e., LI. M.) 
and Doctorandus (a degree signifying one has 
completed all work for the doctorate except the 


13 Moerdowo, R., “Higher Education in Indonesia,” Eastern World, 
June, 1957, p. 25. 

14 Kreiken, E. A., “Onderwijsproblemen 
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dissertation) and use the Dutch program struc- 
ture. Lack of collegiate organizational autonomy 
and the absence of definite higher education leg- 
islation for the public institutions has made for 
intermittent strife. For example, early this year 
Professor Bahder Djohan, president of the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, stated that all professors 
of his university would go on strike if the govern- 
ment went ahead with its plan to remove the uni- 
versity’s faculty of mathematics and physics from 
the University of Indonesia’s control and incor- 

rate it in a newly designed provincial univer- 
sity for West Java. 
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But beyond all these problems looms the 
larger issue of the nature of the new cultural con- 
stellation of individual and social values that is 
developing in Indonesia and of the role that the 
educational system is to play in their formation.'’ 
At present that question cannot be answered. But 
one can take heart. In a country where political 
and economic developments of the last two years 
give little cause for cheer, there is undoubted 
growth and a slowly developing maturity in the 
educational system. There is high idealism and 
resolve supporting it. 


% See on this problem van der Kroef, J. M., Indonesia in the 
Modern World (Bandung, Indonesia, 1954-1956), vol. 1, pp. 80-89. 





Ceylon, a Nation Seeking Unity in Diversity 


By D. F. E. PANAGODA 


T IS Ceylon’s proud boast that she has a re- 

corded history of 2,500 years. For genuine 

understanding of Ceylon’s society and edu- 
cation today, one should have some knowledge 
of this long history, filled with the vicissitudes of 
a land lying in the path of East-West sea trade, 
troubled by the conflict of different peoples and 
philosophies. Unfortunately, space limits preclude 
an adequate summary of Ceylon history. The 
dilemmas and anomalies of education in this 
ancient culture must be presented without a full 
historical background.* 

Ceylon is an island of approximately 25,300 
square miles and eight million people, of whom 
70 per cent are Sinhalese, 11 per cent Tamil, .5 
per cent Burghers, 5 per cent Muslims, and 12 
per cent Indian and Pakistani immigrants. The 
Sinhalese are mainly Buddhists, whereas the 
Tamils are Hindus. Muslims and Malays are 
wholly followers of Islam. The Burghers and a 
very small percentage of Sinhalese and Tamils 
are Christians of one denomination or other. 

The educational system is a mixture too, 
containing elements of Pirivena education and the 
Western type. The Western influence began in the 
early 16th century, when the Portuguese estab- 
lished Roman Catholic schools. Later the Dutch, 
in 1758, took the Portuguese possessions and es- 
tablished a string of parish schools. The Burghers 
are the descendents of the Portuguese and Dutch. 





MR. PANAGODA is principal of the Musaeus Train- 
ing College, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


The British took over the Dutch possessions 
and ultimately, in 1815, captured the central 
provinces of the island, the last stronghold of 
Sinhalese kings. Missionaries began to arrive 
early in the 19th century, establishing schools 
with the one motive of propagating their religion. 


The English influence is very strong today, 
and accounts for many of the problems in edu- 
cation, for the educational system grew up hap- 
hazardly, more to meet the needs of colonial ad- 
ministration than to aid the economic and cul- 
tural progress of the community. The problems 
can be discussed under the headings: equality of 
opportunity, content of education, language dif- 
ferences, and culture and religion. 


Equality of Opportunity 


Lack of equality of opportunity is the pre- 
dominant defect of education in Ceylon today. 
Of the multifarious factors which account for 
this, the classification of schools stands out promi- 
nently. Ceylon schools were originally classified 
as English and Vernacular, each with its own 
code and regulations. Stress was laid on English 
schools, which catered to the privileged classes. 
The Vernacular schools were meant for the 
masses. Higher grants, better buildings, more 
and better qualified teachers, adequate equipment, 
textbooks and laboratories were available to the 
English schools. Parents regarded English edu- 
» *Students desiring a copy of the original of Mr. Panagoda's 


manuscript, which provides this background, may request it from 
Phi Delta Kappa headquarters —The Editor 
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cation as an investment and the younger gener- 
ation was led to believe that it offered a means 
of escape from rural life and from manual 
labor, which youth began to regard as de- 
grading. The English-educated invariably sought 
lucrative white-collar jobs in government service. 

The products of the English schools were a 
minority (only 6 per cent of the population) 
even after a century of English education. The 
purely English education had a de-nationalizing 
influence. The language of the country and its 
history and traditions were neglected and those 
who were supposed to be educated often were 
unable to speak or write correctly their mother 
tongue. But only these had access to higher edu- 
cation at the University College (opened in 
1921), the Law College, and the Medical Col- 
lege. 

The Vernacular schools led to a blind alley 
which ended with the senior school certificate 
and unemployment. Today, even after inde- 
pendence, the English- educated minority _ still 
hold key positions in the state and the profes- 
sions, where they strive to maintain the status 
quo in spite of the awakening of the masses to 
their rights consequent to the granting of universal 
franchise. 


Old Distinction Still Exists 


Although the medium of instruction up to 


senior school certificate stage is the national 
language in all schools today and the schools 
are classified as primary, junior and senior sec- 
ondary, and collegiate, in actual practice the old 
distinction between English and Vernacular 
schools still exists. The schools are still admin- 
istered in accordance with two codes which dis- 
criminate against Vernacular schools. Graduates 
and secondary trained teachers are not allowed in 
Vernacular schools. Laboratory grants are ob- 
tained by and special posts carrying higher sal- 
aries are given only to English schools. Only 
English schools are classified as collegiate and 
permitted to have university entrance classes. 
Consequently, to educate an English school pupil, 
the government spends many times the amount 
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it spends on a Vernacular school child. The prob. 
lem today is to remove this differentiation be- 
tween English and Vernacular schools. 

Further, the classification of schools as govern- 
ment and assisted has created problems of non- 
equality of opportunity. Assisted schools are al- 
most all denominational and are predominantly 
Christian and Roman Catholic. They were in a 
favored position in the past and obtained grants 
to put up buildings and laboratory facilities com- 
parable to those of assisted schools. However, a 
few central schools recently established in subur- 
ban areas are gradually coming up to the assisted 
school standard. 


Government Schools Inadequate 


Most of the government schools do not have 
adequate equipment, accommodation, or qualified 
teachers in sufficient numbers. The majority, if 
not all, of children who attend government schools 
are Buddhist or Hindu. Consequently, the num- 
ber of pupils proceeding to higher education at 
the university from denominational schools is 
many times greater than from government schools. 
The position is worse between Christian and 
Buddhist schools, the majority gaining admission 
being from the former. The following tables show 
these differences. 


TABLE I. ADMISSIONS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY 


Ratio of Students Admitted to Number 
of School Children, 1953 
Buddhists 1 in 1,012 
Christians 1 in 230 
Hindus 1 in 407 
Mohammedans 1 in 2,220 


Admission to Science 
Courses, 1954 


From Buddhist Schools 52 
From Christian Schools 124 
From Government Schools 33 
From Other Schools 8 


Note: These figures should be compared with the distribution of 
population given in the second paragraph of this article. 


TABLE Ul. CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS IN 1955 


English 
Govt. Asstd. 
327 380 
125,916 202,957 
4,535 9,008 


Number of Schools 
Number of Pupils 
Number of Teachers 


Sinhalese Tamil 
Govt. Asstd. Govt. Asstd. 
2,795 1,253 553 644 
651,548 396,016 84,306 129,190 
17,214 11,194 2,189 4,113 
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The grading of schools has also been discrim- 
jnatory and contributes to inequality of opportu- 
nity. Schools are entitled to a higher quota of 
special posts for teachers and a greater number of 

aduates according to grade. Children attending 
a school with better staff and facilities have an 
advantage over the rest. But no Vernacular 
school, even those with over 2,000 pupils, falls 
within these grades; only English schools have 
been graded. 

The way English is taught is also conducive to 
inequality of opportunity. English is a compulsory 
second language in all schools today. But sec- 
ondary (English) trained teachers are not ap- 

inted to Vernacular schools and _ therefore 
English is taught by uncertified senior qualified 
teachers in these schools in a most haphazard 
way, whereas secondary trained teachers and 
graduates teach in the English schools. In con- 
sequence, no pupil from a Vernacular school gets 
achance of proceeding to higher education, which 
is conducted in English, unless he wins a scholar- 
ship to a central school. 

For these reasons, the most important prob- 
lem in Ceylon educational development today is 
how to provide equality of opportunity. It is cer- 
tain that there must be a complete overhaul 
of educational organization and administration. 
Temporary palliatives, such as the establishment 
in the suburban areas of central schools modeled 
on English schools, will not cure the disease. Al- 
though the central schools helped a few children 
to proceed to the university, they have done harm 
in that the system has instituted in the majority 
of children a dislike of the life of the village 
and occupations of the parents. Moreover, it has 
swelled the number of half-educated unemployed 
youths migrating to the cities in search of white- 
collar jobs. 


Content of Education 


Education imparted in Ceylon’s schools has 
been bookish, examination-ridden, and completely 
out of tune with the life and needs of a very 
large section of the population. The content of 
education during the British period was so 
planned as to meet the needs of administration 
and trade, which was in the hands of foreigners. 
Schools produced clerical hands and incidentally 
a few lawyers, doctors, and engineers. That this 
content is entirely out of tune with the needs of 
the country is evident from the fact that there is 
a dearth of technicians to man the various de- 
velopment projects embarked upon by the gov- 
ermment, although at the same time there is a 
large number of educated unemployed with senior 
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school certificates in the national languages. 

A scheme of studies for Ceylon schools has 
been in operation from about 1920 with similar 
courses for both English and Vernacular schools. 
The subjects taught in most schools include 
languages, literature, history, geography, art, 
handwork, home science, mathematics, health, 
and physical education. But science has been 
taught only in the English schools, and so was 
mathematics. Ceylon’s economy is mainly agri- 
cultural, but hardly any of the higher educated 
took to agriculture. A change from entirely book 
learning to the use of hands is being gradually 
effected with the introduction of handicrafts and 
by emphasis on technical education. Science, 
which was studied as an academic subject, has 
to be taught in a practical way. The problem 
facing Ceylon today is to find the money to 
build workshops and laboratories to teach these 
subjects in all schools. 

A further problem is to find trained personnel 
to teach these subjects in the national languages 
when there are no books written in these lan- 
guages. Mathematics has been so neglected in 
the Vernacular schools that today there is a 
dearth of competent mathematics teachers. The 
same is true of science. 

Training for citizenship is conspicuous by 
its absence. This aspect of education has been 
neglected in the past. But as a free democratic 
country, Ceylon now has the problem of evolving 
a system of education which will awaken a sense 
of civic consciousness and restore the dignity 
of labor, simultaneously producing technicians 
and administrators to man the development proj- 
ects planned to increase the national wealth 
through better use of natural resources. The uni- 
formity of curriculum in a land so diversified in 
character is one factor causing approximately 40 
per cent of the children to drop out at the end of 
the primary stage and a further 30 per cent at 
the end of the compulsory school-going age, 
namely standard eight or nine. This wastage of 
pupil wealth has to be stopped by introducing 
a more diversified curriculum to meet immediate 
environmental needs. Even in the teaching of tra- 
ditional school subjects, a new orientation is urg- 
ently needed in order to relate more closely to 
the life of the children what they learn at school. 
Further extension of technical education through 
trade schools would help in solving the problem 
of the educated unemployed. 

Language Differences 

The national languages, Sinhalese and Tamil, 
have all along been the language of the masses, 
whereas English has been the official and some- 
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times even the home language of the privileged 
classes. Since independence, the national lan- 
guages have gained a prominent place, particu- 
larly Sinhalese, the language of the majority. 
The place of Tamil as a minority language is a 
problem that still awaits solution. However, Sin- 
halese has been proclaimed the only official 
language today and steps are being taken to 
switch over the administration of government 
from English to Sinhalese. A number of prob- 
lems have arisen in consequence of this measure. 
A large number of employees in government of- 
fices and commercial houses are conversant only 
with English. Moreover, due to the neglect of 
the national languages during colonial days, their 
growth and development have been more or less 
stagnant. Sinhalese today has to take over all 
the work that was done in English in the field 
of administration. as well as education. Hence the 
problem has arisen of coining technical terms 
and producing textbooks in various subjects. 
Members of the English-educated aristocracy still 
look down upon the national languages. They 
have always obstructed the switchover, both in 
education and in administration. Owing to past 
suppression of the national languages, the masses, 
now that their national consciousness is resurgent, 
have developed an antipathy not only toward 


the English language but also toward the English- 
educated class. This is reflected in recent govern- 
mental changes and subsequent revival of national 


costumes and ceremonials. The Vernacular- 
speaking masses led by Buddhist monks, school 
teachers, and native physicians actively cam- 
paigned to overthrow the last government, which 
they felt, rightly or wrongly, represented the same 
old alien rulers. Further, English education was 
the fortress of an aristocracy isolated from the 
general populace. This antipathy toward English 
may be a passing phase, however, as English is 
a compulsory second language open to all and 
taught free. 


English Comes Down from Pedestal 


With the change of the official language and 
the medium of instruction from English to Sin- 
halese, the function of English has also changed. 
It has been brought down from its pedestal by 
making it the second language. Hence the teach- 
ing of English for understanding more than for 
intercourse has given rise to problems of methods 
of teaching English with emphasis on compre- 
hension. When English is well taught in all 
schools, the present resentment of the masses to- 
ward the English-educated will vanish and there 
will be greater realization of the value of English 
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as the door to modern scientific and technica] 
knowledge. As stated earlier, equal opportunities 
for learning English are not yet available. 


University Problem: How Much English? 


As pupils who have studied in the national 
languages knock at the door, the university wil] 
be compelled to find ways and means of admitting 
them and also to find tutors capable of imparting 
knowledge in the national languages and yet not 
permit a falling of standards. The problem con- 
fronting the university today is, “How far should 
the medium of instruction be English?” When 
English is well taught as a second language from 
standard three, it may be possible to conduct the 
science courses in English. If attainments in the 
second language are adequate, the university 
can easily provide a supplementary intensive 
course of English. But there is no reason whatever 
to keep the arts courses closed to students who 
have studied in the national languages. The uni- 
versity does not appear to keep abreast of the 
political, cultural, and social progress of the 
country at large. So far, it has lagged behind in 
matters connected with national uplift, although 
its function should be to take the initiative. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that members of the 
controlling bodies of the university are products 
of those schools which even today deride national 
aspirations. 

The problem of the language of instruction 
at the university becomes complicated by the 
presence of students whose mother tongue is 
Tamil. Should there be parallel courses in Sin- 
halese and Tamil or should there be a separate 
university for Tamil students? This problem 
awaits solution. The basic question is, “Are the 
several communities of Ceylon—the Sinhalese, 
the Tamils, the Muslims, the Burghers, etc.— 
going to find unity as a single nation, the Cey- 
lonese?” It may be mentioned that the Muslims 
and Burghers have always adapted themselves 
to changing conditions. The Burghers, Dutch in 
origin, made English their language during Brit- 
ish times and are willing to adopt Sinhalese if 
necessary. The Muslims in Sinhalese areas speak 
Sinhalese while those in Tamil areas speak Tamil. 
The problem of language is essentially one be- 
tween the 70 per cent Sinhalese and 11 per cent 
Tamils. 

The dearth of standard textbooks in various 
subjects written in Sinhalese is another problem 
that has to be faced. Translations and original 
works have to be produced and ways and means 
of doing this must be devised. The university 
should take the initiative and the government 
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should give assistance and encouragement. A 
start has been made with the establishment of 
the Department of National Languages. 
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Culture and Religion 


The introduction of Buddhism was the most 
significant factor in the cultural history of Cey- 
lon. Buddhism inspired and sustained the growth 
of a new civilization. For well over 2,200 years 
it had a tremendous influence over the lives of 
the people. It was a new way of life—the Buddhist 
way, of peace and good will, of tolerance and 
cooperation in daily affairs. Robert Knox, a 
prisoner in Ceylon from 1660 to 1679, wrote: 


They are not very malicious one towards another, 
and their anger does not last long: seldom or never 
any blood shed among them in their quarrels. It is 
not customary to strike; and it is very rare they 
give a blow so much as to their slaves, who may 
very familiarly talk and discourse with their mas- 


ters. 

Of all vices they are least addicted to stealing, the 
which they do exceedingly hate and abhor, so that 
there are very few robberies committed among 
them. They do much extol and command chastity, 
temperance, and truth in words and actions. 

But how is it that all this has changed? From 
1505 the country underwent the influence of a 
foreign civilization and Christianity was forced 
on the people. The national culture suffered and 
ways of life quite contrary to the tenets of Bud- 
dhism were grafted to society. Sir William Greg- 
ory, governor of Ceylon from 1872 to 1877, 
wrote: 


There is one subject on which I cannot be silent 
and that is the extension of drunkenness through- 
out the island. English rule has given to Ceylon 
many blessings which the inhabitants are ready to 
acknowledge, but we have at the same time ex- 
tended a curse throughout the island which weighs 
heavily in the other scale, namely drunkenness. 
Some years ago a drunken Kandyan (Sinalese) 
would have been disgraced in the eyes of his fel- 
lows. Now the occurrence is so common that the 
disgrace has passed away. 

This is to speak only of one aspect of the 
change. Referring more pointedly to the aspect 
of education, the English schools propagated a 
Western mode of life, whereas the Buddhist 
and Hindu schools emphasized national culture. 
The former tries, even today, to wean away the 
children from their traditional beliefs while the 
latter attempts to keep them rooted in their 
ancient traditions. Under the present system, con- 
trol of education is vested in denominational 
bodies, private individuals, and the state, each in 
turn working as rivals and not as cooperators in 
the evolution of a single democratic nation. The 
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situation has been aggravated by the social dis- 
tinction created in the so-called English schools as 
different and superior to the Vernacular schools. 
In consequence of a large number of Buddhists 
and Hindus being forced to attend Christian 
schools for the sake of higher education, two to 
three hundred thousand even today grow up 
without any religious guidance. They drift away 
unwittingly from their religious moorings. Hence 
the increase of crime in recent times. 

The cumulative effect of these inroads is only 
too obvious today. The position in broad outline 
is that the population is now divided into two 
component groups, one an English-speaking rul- 
ing group living on the European pattern of 
Christian civilization and the rest consisting of 
a vast majority still clinging to what remains of 
the older way of life founded on Buddhist cul- 
ture. The conflict between these two groups is 
evident in politics, in education, and in social 
life. However, it must be noted that there has 
been no conflict whatever between the Hindus, 
Muslims, and Buddhists, who for generations 
have lived in amity, although the impact of each 
culture on the other has modified customs, 
language, and daily life. This was possible be- 
cause each religion was concerned only with its 
own adherents and there never existed any at- 
tempts at proselytism through economic pressure 
or administrative authority, as was the case with 
the Christians. 

Then what of the future? The overall problem 
is to find unity in diversity, to bring together 
various religious and racial elements into a well- 
knit whole, the Ceylonese nation. The solution 
is in the hands of the educator. To him falls the 
task of (a) developing in the young minds a 
reasoned pride in Lanka (Ceylon), its peoples 
and its past, and a desire to contribute to its 
unity and progress in the future; (b) fostering 
in the young a spirit of friendliness toward all 
peoples who inhabit the island today, irrespective 
of caste or creed, race or color, as a result of 
understanding their basic similarities, their prob- 
lems, and their achievements. 





Fifteen traveling exhibitions of Asian art are 
available from the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service on a rental basis. Included are 
collections of black and white and color photo- 
graphs, original paintings, woodcuts, dolls, ivory 
carvings, embroidery, and handicrafts. Rental fees 
range from $35 to $450. For information, write 
Mrs. John A. Pope, chief, Traveling Exhibition 
Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Ceylon’s Most Urgent Problem: 
Remodeling Personality 


By T. L. GREEN 


N the preceding article by Mr. Panagoda, there 
is presented a comprehensive and detailed 
review of many of the major aspects of edu- 
cational development in Ceylon. If there is any 
single aspect which appears to emerge as a major 
point, it is that the problems and the promises, 
which are numerous and complex, stem from a 
common fount. That fount is the island’s history. 

Though this history has been one of division 
as well as of unity, of invasion as well as se- 
clusion, of exploitation as well as of expansion, 
and of jealousy as much as of trust, yet it has 
been rich in those phenomena which keep the 
past ever in the minds of the present. Ceylon 
may well be an island, small in size and popula- 
tion, yet her position of terminal pendant from 
the Indian sub-continent has given her a place 
on the travel routes of the world. Thus, ever in- 
fused by her historic past and always affected 
by the march of the present, she has learned how 
both to conserve and create. Lying at the cross- 
roads of history, she has been an inter-face of 
cultural interaction but has managed to preserve 
a pure-bred inheritance, and thus enjoy the fruits 
of a hybrid vigor. 

Culture in Ceylon, as elsewhere, has many 
phases. These tend to be of differential signifi- 
cance. In particular it is to the religious, linguis- 
tic, and ethnic phases that attention should be di- 
rected. In these lie not only a common Asian 
pattern making for unity, but also the bases of 
disunity, for they are both the springs of promise 
and the seeds of dissension. Behind each lies the 
same history, one of such complexity that few 
would dare to assess the relative contributions 
made by the various agents and the events of 
which it is compounded. Despite the difficulty, Mr. 
Panagoda has not only made the attempt, but 
succeeded in drawing a picture which neither 
over-emphasizes the promise nor hides the prob- 
lems. One may indeed ask, “What more can be 
done to illumine the scene?” The answer, or one 
answer, is to see something of these events from 
a new angle—and a hint of where to look is 
seen in the last paragraph of the preceding article, 








MR. GREEN is chief of mission for UNESCO in 
Colombo, Ceylon. He has written extensively on 
social problems of Ceylon. 


where there is reference to the need to seek unity 
in diversity. 

Under the surface of an apparent calm in 
Ceylon there lies the raw material of eruption, 
Though the various sub-cultural groups have 
lived, on the whole, in some degree of amity, 
there have been moments when conflict has be- 
come extreme and overt. Though these moments 
were few, conflict still exists, not only in the 
diverse social pattern, but also in the patterns 
of basic personality. It is to this, and to other 
related points that attention must be drawn, for 
in basic personality and its social determinants lie 
problems of which educationists in Ceylon ap- 
pear unaware. 

As far as conflict is recognized, it is seen as 
inter-communal tensions stemming from sub-cul- 
tural differences. In these terms it has been the 
subject of a number of studies by the writer and 
others. It is in this setting that the present writer 
said that “no country can face with equanimity 
the change that its educational procedures, in- 
stead of achieving unification into a nation, are 
resulting in cleavage on ethnic, religious, or 
linguistic grounds.” Conflict, however, exists 
within the personality patterns of Ceylon. The 
murder rate is among the highest in the world 
and this is seen as a reflection of loose social 
structure and patterns of child rearing. The lat- 
ter have been the subject of studies by the writer, 
who has also reviewed some aspects of the pro- 
motion of mental health in Ceylon. Whatever the 
causes may be, the resulting inter-personal ten- 
sions are clearly to be seen as a factor in social 
disintegration. In operative terms, they are the 
basis of social breakdown, a common event at 
every level of organization in Ceylon. As a matter 
for constructive social engineering, this should 
be of high priority to the educationists in Ceylon. 
In practice it is neglected for what appear as more 
immediate goals—few of which will be realized 
unless the whole problem of personality determi- 
nation is also attacked. 

The key to the whole situation lies in the au- 
thoritarian social climate of home and school. 
“Ceylon is a study in conflict. What types of 
personality should be developed in order to re- 
solve this conflict? It appears not inappropriate 
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to suggest that democracy needs democrats .. . 
and social unity needs those who are able to 
cooperate.” How are these to be achieved—in 
the face of the remnants of feudalism, a still exis- 
tent caste hierarchy, fierce competition for em- 
ployment, and widespread insecurity? 


It has been demonstrated that modifications 
of classroom procedure, calling for little that is 
not available to the average teacher, can reduce 
inter-personal tensions and thus improve situa- 
tional social effectiveness. Moreover, it has been 
argued that the seeds of promise and the hopes 
of progress lie in the social education of the 
teacher in Ceylon. 


In the previous article, Mr. Panagoda lays 
stress upon the need to reconsider the curriculum 
and bring it into line with a realistic conception 
of Ceylon’s needs. This is a matter which struck 
the writer with some force on his arrival in Cey- 
lon, and which led to some studies of the cur- 
riculum problem. Reform of the curriculum, how- 
ever, is but one part of the situation. To the 
other aspect, the question of how we shall teach; 
as distinct from what we shall teach, all too little 
attention is given in Ceylon. Here factors already 
mentioned, together with the status concept of 
the teacher which derives from the “guru” tradi- 
tion, keep alive an educational procedure based 
upon authoritarianism, memorization, and con- 
formability. It is this background which accepted 
and has preserved Western models of education 
in Ceylon which have become more progressive 
elsewhere. Urgent though the many tasks are 
which have been mentioned earlier in the first 
of these articles, even more urgent is that of 
remodeling personality. 


In Ceylon (as in many other places) the teach- 
er’s concept of his role and task is traditional 
and authoritarian. Here teacher training is still 
formalistic and heavily weighted with a now 
questionable pedagogy. Ceylon still deals in terms 
of “inspection and supervision” instead of “wel- 
fare and service.” Social dynamics have not yet 
influenced the procedures of education upon any 
large scale. Until they do, there will be little 
move towards progressive practices in education, 
which will continue to be a process of training 
rather than one of socialization. 


Past achievements may well hold out future 
promise—but the critical (and Mr. Panagoda is 
among them) will see that neither performance 
nor promise is on the scale it could be. If, as is 


1 Personality, Culture, and Education Bulletin of 
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suggested here, conflict plays a part in determin- 
ing this, one must ask how conflict may be re- 
solved. Any answer to this must be subjective— 
and the only answer appears to be through the 
education of the teacher, and of all concerned 
with education, along lines re-orientated to the 
findings of social dynamics. 

This, however, cannot at once be made an ac- 
tion program, because socio-dynamic theory, as 
now developed, applies mostly to Western situa- 
tions. Thus there arises a need for the develop- 
ment of research in the field of education. Al- 
though there is an Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion, there is unfortunately no Educational Re- 
search Council. Although the University of Cey- 
lon has had an active research program in edu- 
cation, it has been developed in the face of 
lack of funds and the lack of a research tradition. 
It is much to the credit of the university that so 
much support was given to this program despite 
the many difficulties of a young institution. Even 
if a machinery is produced which leads to a larger 
research program, there yet has to be developed 
a means of ensuring that its results are made the 
basis of action. This is a problem in many places 
other than Ceylon. The hope that it may be solved 
lies in continuous effort on wide fronts. One part 
of this effort must be related to the task of keeping 
the administrator and inspector up to date in 
their attitudes and knowledge, and also by pro- 
viding continual access to in-service training. An- 
other part relates to providing up-to-date knowl- 
edge, through a reference library or educational 
library available to teachers, inspectors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Starting with conflict as a central theme of 
the social situation in Ceylon, the course of this 
article has been through social climate to social 
dynamics and thence to the need for socially- 
orientated research in Ceylon, coupled with a 
continuous contact with modern progress in edu- 
cation. Although action programs are too seldom 
based on research findings, it is natural that the 
academic worker at least wants to use research 
as a technique in evaluation. Evaluation on any 
but subjective grounds is generally neglected in 
education. 

The need for evaluation has been discussed 
by the author to show that in many ways the pro- 
visions and procedures of education in Ceylon 
are failing to fulfill anticipation. For example, 
science teaching does not yet appear to have led 
to a wide-scale development of skills and interests 
which are basic to technological development. Nor 
does it appear to have widely affected super- 
stitious belief. Here the problem is one of com- 
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munication and the operation of cultural barriers 
to new ideas—phenomena of enormous signi- 
ficance in education, but to which too little at- 
tention has been given. It is of interest to note 
that the government of Ceylon has now initiated 
a large-scale drive in the field of science teaching. 
In the light of the views put forward here, it 
will be realized that the success of this scheme 
will be closely bound up with the procedures of 
science teaching, rather than with the content of 
the courses offered. For science has not only to 
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be known but to be used, directly as skills ang 
indirectly as attitudes. 

One thus comes back to the results of method 
as distinct from the results of content—and these 
results are concerned with attitudes, values, and 
personality rather than with gains of knowledge 
only. This is the focal point and main problem 
for Ceylon today—to shift the emphasis from the 
didactic to the developmental. Only in this way 
will problems be solved and promises consum- 
mated. 





Asia Foundation 


By HARRY 


NON-PROFIT, non-political organization in- 

corporated in 1951 by private American citi- 
zens in California, the Asia Foundation assists in- 
dividuals and groups in Asia who are working for 
the maintenance of peace and independence, and 
for the attainment of greater personal liberty and 
social progress. Most of the foundation’s assistance, 
carried out primarily through resident representatives 
in fourteen Asian countries from Afghanistan east- 
ward to Japan, is in the form of grants designed to 
help projects get started and to induce increasing 
local support. 

The foundation may assist in a variety of ways, 
depending on local needs and resources. It may pro- 
vide grants, travel funds, advisory personnel, sup- 
plies or equipment, books or other material con- 
tributions. Or the foundation may help in establish- 
ing cooperation between Asian and non-Asian or- 
ganizations along professional lines. 

Representatives of the foundation are located in 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
in addition, the foundation provides assistance to a 
variety of educational and cultural activities in 
India, and, on a smaller scale, in Singapore, Laos, 
British Borneo, and the Ryukyus. The home of- 
fice is located in San Francisco. A New York 
representative has his office in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Building. The governing body of the Asia 
Foundation is a board of trustees of twenty-four 
members which meets quarterly and which includes 
an executive committee of eight members which 
meets as occasion requires. The foundation obtains 
its funds from voluntary contributions: charitable 


MR. PIERSON is director of the Organization Re- 
lations Division of the Asia Foundation. He prepared 
this statement of the foundation’s purposes and 
projects at the invitation of the KAPPAN editor. 
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trusts, philanthropic organizations, individuals, and 
corporations. 

Flexibility of action receives considerable em- 
phasis by the foundation. For this reason, decisions 
about how and when assistance will be provided 
are made in the first instance by the field representa- 
tive in the country concerned, not by the home office 
in San Francisco. Experience has shown that this 
provides an additional safeguard against the unin- 
tentional imposition of preconceived American s0- 
lutions which may be totally inapplicable or inap- 
propriate to the Asian problem under consideration. 
This also permits the foundation to extend assistance 
in whatever form may best supplement local effort 
and therefore increases the possibility of success 
of the project. Apart from financial and material 
support, the best and most appreciated contribution 
of the foundation representative frequently is sympa- 
thetic understanding and personal encouragement— 
a psychological contribution. 

In order to determine the problems and to ap- 
praise existing efforts to solve them, the representa- 
tives maintain contact with United Nations, Colombo 
Plan, United States government, local government, 
and other foreign and domestic efforts. Sometimes 
joint or cooperative projects are developed in this 
connection. More often there is an exchange of 
project ideas, which brings a project and its pro- 
ponents to the attention of the organization best 
capable of providing timely and effective assistance. 
These organizational contacts also serve to minimize 
overlapping or conflicting efforts. 

Much of the foundation’s work is in what might 
be called the educational field. As in other fields, 
the foundation has followed a broad, diversified 
approach which varies with the needs of the par- 
ticular Asian country involved. It has helped to 
improve the educational facilities and physical 
equipment of schools and libraries, encouraged and 
supported projects for more adequate student cen- 
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ters and hostels, assisted literacy and adult educa- 
tion programs, and cooperated with Asian educa- 
tion institutions, organizations, and research centers 
in an approach to the solution of some of their 
roblems. Because of their flexibility and responsive- 
ness to local needs, foundation programs may relate 
to any level of education, such as higher education, 
teacher training, adult education, and vocational 
training. In a few cases, they relate to primary and 
secondary education. 

Recommendations for foundation assistance to 
specific projects in the field of education are made 
by resident representatives on the spot who determine 
which requests for support are most appropriate 
and most deserving. In this article, it is possible 
only to mention briefly some of the many specific 
activities in the field of education which are re- 
ceiving foundation assistance. 

For example, the Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation in Japan has received foundation support for 
a wide variety of specific projects. The main func- 
tions of this institute can be summarized as follows: 
1) to conduct research into ways of developing edu- 
cational policies and practices that draw upon past 
experience and are fitted to Japan’s present needs, 
and to publicize the results of such research; 2) to 
carry out experimental work in education, with par- 
ticular emphasis at present on adult education, gen- 
eral education in the university, and student person- 
nel services; 3) to give financial assistance to other 
Japanese organizations for projects directly related 
to the aims of this institute; 4) to stimulate the ex- 
change of educational experience with foreigners, 
especially with those from other parts of Asia. After 
three years of steady development, this institute has 
gained the active participation of many outstanding 
educators throughout Japan—and has established a 
number of regional chapters which are increasingly 
active in attempting to solve problems of moderniz- 
ing education in Japan. 

In Hong Kong, the foundation has assisted the 
United College, which was formally established in 
1956 by the merger of five small institutions of 
Chinese higher education. The foundation carried 
out a number of programs of assistance with these 
individual institutions earlier, by providing support 
to them through the Mencius Educational Founda- 
tion. Following the formation of the United College 
of Hong Kong, foundation assistance is helping to 
work out long range plans for a coordinated and in- 
tegrated system of Chinese higher education. As- 
sistance to the Mencius Foundation has included 
scholarships to outstanding Chinese students in 
Hong Kong, a faculty assistance program, university 
textbook programs, assistance to a student hostel, 
and support for research institutes. In reference to 
the latter, the New Asia Research Institute, with 
foundation support, is training exceptionally qualified 
students in the highest tradition of Chinese post- 
graduate scholarship and providing opportunities for 
advanced research by senior scholars. This institute, 
whigh began its formal program in 1955, is under 
the able direction of the noted Chinese scholar, Dr. 
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Foundation Aids Special Issue 


The Asia Foundation granted Phi Delta 
Kappa $869 to make it possible for this spe- 
cial issue on Asian education to include 
eighty rather than sixty pages. The founda- 
tion was also helpful in other ways, assisting, 
for example, in the location of qualified 
authors for some of the articles. The 
KAPPAN acknowledges with gratitude the 
fine cooperation of Asia Foundation rep- 
resentatives. 











Chien Mu, and a faculty of other outstanding 
scholars. 

The encouragement and development of research 
in the social sciences has been an important part of 
the foundation’s work in education. In Pakistan, 
socio-economic rural research carried out by the 
University of the Punjab has received broad support. 
In order to assist this university with a compre- 
hensive socio-economic village survey, the founda- 
tion was able to make available the services of Dr. 
Wolfram Eberhard, a professor of sociology from 
the University of California, for a two-year period. 
In addition to his work for the University of the 
Punjab in Lahore, Dr. Eberhard has kept in touch 
with research groups doing related work in Karachi 
and Dacca. 

In the newly independent nation of Malaya, the 
foundation has helped initiate a research project 
dealing with the rural economy. A social sciences 
research library in Korea, organized as a center 
for a collection of basic scholarly materials other- 
wise inaccessible to Korean and foreign scholars, 
has been assisted as the foundation’s major project 
in that country. Helpful and relevant experiences 
of similar institutions in other countries are made 
available, through the foundation’s representatives, 
to the newly organized Center for Vietnamese Studies 
in Saigon. The University of Hue, near the northern 
border of Vietnam, is also receiving various forms 
of assistance. 

A major project in the Philippines has been assis- 
tance to the Southeast Asian Board of Scholarships 
and Exchange of Professors, which brings students to 
the Philippines from a number of other Asian coun- 
tries. In addition to increasing intra-Asian under- 
standing, this program has enlarged cultural interests 
and thought in the Philippines and encouraged the 
study of social sciences in southeast Asia. Various 
other educational institutions in the islands are re- 
ceiving assistance, e.g., the Philippines Association 
of Colleges and Universities, an organization rep- 
resenting twenty-four private non-sectarian institu- 
tions. 

In response to local requests, the foundation has 
provided a professor of American history to occupy 
the first chair of American history in Pakistan. The 
professorship was established by a foundation grant 
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to the University of Karachi. Support has been given 
to Aquinas University in Ceylon; an American li- 
brary science specialist has been provided for 
Chulalongkorn University in Thailand; and Mahama- 
kuta University, which gives modern general educa- 
tion to Buddhist priests in Thailand, has been assisted 
in various ways, particularly by provision of an 
education program adviser and help for needed 
new classrooms. 

In Indonesia, equipment for classrooms and 
dormitories, as well as books and grants for a 
scholarship program, have been provided to the 
islamic University of North Sumatra, a private 
university enjoying the support of several outstanding 
Muslim leaders of Indonesia. The foundation has 
also provided teaching aids, reference materials, and 
books for the libraries of the faculties of education, 
economics, and political and social science at Gadjah 
Mada University, located in the Indonesian cultural 
center of Djogjakarta. 

Widespread interest in the English language in 
several areas of Asia has led the foundation to re- 
cruit and send young American teachers of English 
to universities in Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
and Cambodia. Related projects have been helpful 
in Japan and Taiwan in the development and adapta- 
tion of new methods of teaching English. 

In support of physical education and athletic 
training programs, the foundation has provided 
physical education instructors or administrators in 
Singapore, Afghanistan, Korea, Ceylon, Taiwan, and 
Pakistan. This is proving to be one of the most 
enthusiastically received programs supported by the 
foundation in Asia. In East Pakistan an American 
instructor on a foundation grant has been serving 
in the dual capacity of provincial director of physical 
education and principal of the College of Physical 
Education in Dacca. To contribute to the develop- 
ment of physical education teachers in West Paki- 
stan, a young American instructor has been provided 
for the government College of Physical Education 
near Lahore. 

A number of projects are directed toward the 
raising of standards of instruction among teachers 
in Asia. In this connection, teacher training col- 
leges have been assisted in Burma and Malaya, and 
grants have been made to strengthen the faculty of 
a private university in Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Programs of adult education, such as one spon- 
sored by the Malayan Public Library Association, 
have received broad support. The Popular Poly- 
technic Institute in Vietnam has received foundation 
support for its night school in adult education, open 
to students from all walks of life. Vocational train- 
ing and vocational guidance are additional educa- 
tional programs receiving support in many specific 
instances in the countries of Asia. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the newly established Arts and Crafts 
Center in Yahata City, Japan, programs of adult 
education and vocational guidance are combined in 
the same institution, which in turn is strengthened 
by foundation support. 

In addition to these various specific programs, 
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the Asia foundation promotes the exchange of 
ideas and experience generally in the field of edy. 
cation by providing travel grants which enable Asian 
delegates to attend international conferences jp 
various educational, cultural, and professional fields 
Publishing programs have been supported to ep. 
courage the writing, publishing, and distribution of 
Asian language materials for educational purposes. 

Besides these activities in the countries of Asia, 
the foundation supports programs in the United 
States which supplement or strengthen these ag. 
tivities in Asia. Through its “Books For Asian 
Students” project, the foundation has collected from 
American organizations and individuals more than 
560,000 textbooks and 90,000 journals and shipped 
them to hundreds of educational institutions and 
libraries in eighteen countries of Asia which have 
requested such material. During the academic year, 
the foundation publishes a weekly newspaper, The 
Asian Student, which is distributed to about 10,000 
Asians studying in this country. Last summer as. 
sistance was provided for the second year to a num- 
ber of American universities conducting summer 
programs on Asian studies for American secondary 
school teachers. The foundation also sponsors the 
“U Nu Lectureship in Burmese Culture” program, 
now in its second of three years. Under this pro- 
gram a Burmese scholar serves as guest lecturer at 
a number of universities throughout the United 
States. This is the third year that outstanding news- 
papermen selected by their colleagues in various 
Asian countries have been sponsored for a year of 
residence at Harvard University as associate Nieman 
Fellows. 

The above summary is representative of founda- 
tion activities related to the field of education. For 
individuals and organizations with a continuing in- 
terest in the foundation’s work, an illustrated pro- 
gram bulletin is prepared quarterly. These reports 
describe in more detail the major program activities 
sponsored by the Asia Foundation. 





“Parents and teachers in the forefront of edu- 
cational liberalism today believe that the classroom 
should prepare youngsters for an understanding of 
their place in the human community and for world 
citizenship. This would mean that the new frame 
of reference would be the culture of man rather 
than the culture of Western civilization alone. Ade- 
quate attention would also be given to the story 
of the majority; that is, to the peoples of Asia and 
Africa.” 

—From ‘The New Liberalism,’’ Norman Cousins, Saturday Review 
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Harvard University established a Center for In- 
ternational Affairs this fall. It provides research 
and teaching on basic factors in international rela- 
tions, with special focus on American foreign af- 
fairs. 
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Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Education—1956 


A Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard reference 
works in education libraries and are indispensible tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1956 edition, which can be shipped 


immediately. 


Contents 
SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1956 


SECTION II—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1956 
Both Sections I and II were compiled by Stanley B. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Mary Louise Lyda, University of Colorado. These sections 
include more than 90 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivi- 
sions, complete with author’s name, title of study, and institution where under- 
taken. 


SECTION II—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the 
first two sections under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, com- 
piled by Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW —$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to— 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is expected to be a continuing activity 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1957 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 editions. Copies of the earlier editions 
are also available at the above prices 
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